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The holiday you’ve 


waited for... a glorious 


ocean cruise to the wonders of Outdoor tiled swimming pools (/eft) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 
Famous Rio landmark (below) — Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea. 


a¥ j 


S.S. BRAZIL 
Zestful travel experiences... superb S.S. URUGUAY 
eala S. S. ARGENTINA 


shipboard comforts... g 
cruise activities ... all these await 
you on the 33,000-ton luxury 


liners of Moore-McCormack Lines to RIO « SANTOS « SAO 


Good Neighbor Fleet. Styled in the PAULO « MONTEVIDEO 
brilliant modern manner, these ships BUENOS AIRES and 
offer every feature you could ask for. TRINIDAD 
Complete entertainment and activities 

Sivatis Uileods we quiet, serene and restful. programs aboard ship and carefully planned 


Staterooms (below) are roomy and comfortable. shore excursions fill every hour with interest. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
5 Broadway LVS New York 4 


Offices in: BALTIMORE * BOSTON * CRICACO * DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE, bad SAN FRANCISCO ° WASHINGTON, D, 6, 
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READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 
; With Dispenser 
for H. 7 
Alpert Article ‘The Best’ re 
Comments JAMES S. Greene, M.D. 
Vedical Director 
National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders 
New York, New York 
Of all the various articles that have . 
from time to time been done on the — 
With Water Tank and 


work of our institution, the National ‘ 
Hospital for Speech Disorders, the one Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 


by Hollis Alpert in THe Rotarian for 
yruary, S-S-Stuttering Can Be 

‘, is by far the best Mr. Alpert 
complished the rare feat of inject- 

al human interest into his piece 

the same time conveying the 
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Gambling versus Insurance 





ictuary 
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: prainin Cos 
] tford, Connecticut : Ss as sncipa 
, 23 lt: 8 > ‘pri Carborund: 
Without taking sides in the dis« ussion pranch or I . one in rundum Disc 
tteries and raffles by Hugh Steven Indiana. — 


gner and Rotarian Wm. Max Euler L nitet 


ROTARIAN for February, I would | 


out an important difference be- 


gambling and insurance which | 





an Euler overlooks. One gambles 


the hope of making a gain. One in- 
res merely to avoid loss An insur- FI nil ELL 4 VST Elli | | { pirree 
ance company will not knowingly issue / ° esto ( 


a policy in an amount greater than the Pioneers cad Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


financial loss the policyholder or his 
beneficiaries might suffer in the absence FLOOR- MAINTENANCE CQUIPMENT AND eurersies saab 


of the insurance. It will not, for in- 
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stance, issue a $15,000 fire-insurance Though we remain as a human pendu 
policy on a $5,000 house even if the lum forever, need we continue onward 
owner's honesty is unquestionable with our stupidity? Even the play 
The winnings of a lottery are paid by ground child can slow down when 
those participants who were not for swinging. It is in knowing the low point 
tunate enough to win. An insurance of the swing—the center of the arc 
claim is shared through the medium of and leaning in the right direction that 
the insurance company by the other control is gained. The central focal point 
policyholders who were fortunate’ is the key to the situation. Without 
enough to escape the calamity insured keeping our eyes on it we can’t even 
against. If he is adequately insured, the judge which way to lean. It is of the 
policyholder will be no worse off after same importance that the truth is to 
a loss occurs than before, but he cannot any question Without it we remain 
be better off helpless 
The “Yes” and “No” of banning cer 
What Is Truth on Gambling? tain types of gambling covers the first 
Asks D. H. Jackson, Rotarian part of the question. The other part, 
Banker concerned only with the vital truth, you 
have not yet published. The heart of 


Mi Greeley, Colorado 
come fo Qu. BEC. The “Yes” and “No” of banning raffles the question remains almost untouched 
@ and lotteries is interesting, amusing, and rhe step in the direction of unity has 
, si ———— aaa yet to be made. Will THe Rorarian 
leave the job half finished? 





serious [see debate-of-the-month for Feb 


turesque and beautiful are the many ruary Ban Raffles and Lotteries?) 
sn make in historic Québee—around the Some of us are at extreme odds on this 
iaspé Peninsula—down the rugged north | question. In the heat of argument the Bridge Recalls Boyhood 


St. Lawrence to tl wuenay and Lake . i 
M tha Laawentians gap between us tends to widen. On each For Arcu C. KLUMPH 


And every side we are completely sincere. All pos Lumber Distributor 
with truly Frenck sible evidence is used in support of our Past President, Rotary International 


F convictions and to counteract those bits Cleveland, Ohio 


of evidence that might be plausible t I am deeply moved by the cover of 


LA PROVINCE DE the opposition He Rorarian for February I am 

& This pattern of failure is almost com having it framed, and shall always take 

monplace on any debatable subject pleasure in looking at it because it is al 

a e& Cc Thinking men and women could ask for most an exact reproduction of scenes of 
: which was in Crawford 


something more. The question still re my boyhood, 
mains and ideas of a practical solution County, Pennsylvania, near Meadville 


planning your ication r for wformatio 

¢ td shed sieneice are still needed. The root of the problem The rolling hills, particularly the 
must be a little deeper. To reach it covered bridge and the typical farm 

would require an understanding of Na team, are scenes that are almost obso 

ture and human nature lete In their places are a steel bridge 





It is as though mankind, like a gigan and a tractor 

POST CONVENTION TOURS | tic human 
slowly through its wide arc to an in asts admire the covered bridge. These 
Following Rotary International's Convention, evitable crash. As repairs are made, the old structures are often referred to with 
New York, June 12-16, 1949 next long glide begins: down and down a picture in the Sunday edition of the 


tl rash! Cleveland Plain Dealer. If | knew where 


pendulum, were swinging It is a strange thing how art enthusi 


> housanc la } 
n weene then up and up, and the next ¢ 





intains INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 16. Would sunk his teeth into, send it in. Chances 
you, too, like to get in on the fun? If you are he will meet the challenge with one 
—— can think of a Club administration prob- of his best dog-chases-cat or bird-pulls- 
a lem which the Professor hasn't already the-windowshade solutions yet on record. 


For detailed itineraries address: 
WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY , 
80 Boylston St Boston, Mass , PROF CLUBDUBBS 
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WORE DIBLE VENTION 























WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 


FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 N. Clark Street Chicago, #1! 


| Richey’ 











Army officer (A) tosses a rifle to recruit (B), who promptly drops it (C) on the par- 
LUNCHEON ¢ DINNER ¢ AFTER TWEATER rot’s on bowl (D), spilling the food on the pt pe te oo phoade (E) asks deaf 
= xo man (F) for more food. Man turns on electric battery of hearing aid (G) which 
Studieciub TOWN HOUSE is connected to seat of chair (H). The electric shock causes member (1) to jump up 

vt Festa oh aaeaogamane just as Club President (J) asks for volunteers to serve on an important Committee. 
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there was within a few miles of 
Cleveland, I would drive 30 or 40 miles 
just to go through an old covered bridge. 
A recent of the Plain Dealer stated 
there were 40 of them still in the 
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issue 
35 or 
Ohio. 
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More Than 500 Bridges 
tes G. S. MIcHENER, Rota? 
ertising-Specialty Man 
Pen vania 
very much ised 
t picture of 
cover of THE ROTARIAN 
Let's Collect Covered 
ry Bingham, Jr., is 
ne for I 


an 

ifacturer 
t Chester, 
ple 


the 


the 
covered bridge 
for Feb- 
Bridges, 
interest 


to see 


most 
started about two years 


collect pictures and data on cov- 

dges 

ling to the article 
tout old 
use in 

Maine 
more 


Alaska.” I 


me 
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wooden structures 
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Oregon, and 
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do not know 
from, but the 
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: (Am.) American 
« ) Rotary Meets; 


BERMUDA 
WARWICK— BELMONT MANOR & GOLF CLUB An 1R-hole 


championship course— swimming pool, tenn is orchestra 
excellent servi ce & cuisine rk Othce LO iit 


CANADA 


CARDY HOTELS 
MONTREAL, Que. . 
TORONTO, Ont 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada 
HAMILTON, Ont 
WINDSOR, Ont. 
STE. MARGUERITE, 
MUSKOKA, Ont. Bigwin Inn 

VERNON G. CARDY, President 
H. ACERANDER MacLENNAN Vice Pres 


Plan: ‘Eu.) European Pian; 
(3) Summer; (W) Winter 


Mount Royal Hotel 
King Edward 
General Brock 
Royal Connaught 
Prince Edward 


Que. Alpine inn 


and Gen. Manager 


MEXICO 


canoes GRro.- _novan, 9 MIRADOR 
dise. Good service & good « 
$6.50-$9.50 U 4 


All-vear para- 
arlos Barnar 4 Owner-Mgr 
KM Friday, 8:30 p.m. 


Rates am 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


Seen TUTWILER. on 
jotels eRe w service ira Patton, 
Has 0 U RM 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN 


May ™, dry climate 
be Mana 


Virection Dinkler 
Mer Rates Eu 
Wednesda 


Winter Resort. Nov 
American plan, 
Write for 


mber | 

> selected 
clientele Stewart ager book let 
Tucson— PION HOTEL New. modern, 250 outatde 
rooms Procto ager. Rates: Summer, $3-810 
Winter 85 $15. RM Wednesday, 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO- STEWART 
Geary St nion Squar 
Rates, single $3 to 85 


wares. Downtown ” 
Cresent 


th M 
with spath. Gouble 84/50 to $7.00 





700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI ALHAMARA HOTEL a s 
high class family hotel qetoring to refir 
blocks from downtown, W. Earle Spencer, 


_ “_ “Sa | 


™ COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’ § FINEST 


Manager 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 


==. S>.. 


MIAM! BEACH— gt Sgnuvesee Air-c = ~~ ned 
Guest Rooms, Dining Room ktail Lounges te 
Beach, Pool, Cabana © Sup Sh sos Freeman, Gen Mar. 


HOTEL 
every 
President; **( 


eS 


—URMEY 
Heat in 
Lrmey, 


miami lnoter rT 


Fireproot | Structure-= 
Steam fay 


Sune Evenings 
Manager 





Rotarians travel. . .. 


they stop at the better places. These 
columns are being developed as a serv- 
ice so the better Summer, Winter, and 
All-Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on ‘Where to Stay." Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 
please mention THE ROTARIAN. 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTON A Res we of sorte 
in beautiful a exclusive surrounding oO qi u 
May Eur, & Amer. plan. Booklet. Paul “Mer 
VENICE—VENEZIA HOT rr al tr 
comfortable, modern, a sible: jtropteal 
golf, bowling. Rates, $3 da Louis 


HILLSBORO HOTEL 
ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
"SID" LILLIOTT, Manager 
300 Spacious Rooms 


Standard Year ‘Round Rates 
Rotary Luncheon Tuesdays 12:15 


harnes 
aunere clear 


holiday: fishing 
Suter Mer 














GEORGIA 


ag yt om aueuay mores. 
wntown sec 
Sabener: Rates Eu 


400 roome of solid comfort 
A Dinkler Hotel A Croey 
‘$3 50 up Monday, 12:34 


SAVANNAH.HOTEL DE SOTO. 705 
shower. South's most out 
GM 


rooms witt 
standing hotel. R 
Swimming Poo! 


rates 


1:0 


easonat 


Chas. G. Day RM Mor 


ILLINOIS 


|'HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. . 


Dancing 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 
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NEW YORK 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 
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ere), eoneen 
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Mark Schmit 
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Suddaby Ge M Monday 
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AMARILLO—HERRING HOT 
Conditioned Coffee Shop, 
Archie Cooper, Manager 


600 rooms with bat Air 
Bin ing Room and Night Clut 
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FREEBOOKLET 


pusin” 


TELLS HOW TO 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Mail coupon for this amazing book- 
let of Imprinted “Autopoint’ Business 
Gifts a literal sales force more 
than $0 “constant reminders” that 
work for without charge, getting 
the business and letting you take the 
making 


of 
you 
money- orders 


Give One Hand Operation 


‘‘AUTOPOINT”’ KNIFE 


Press selec- 
to choice of 


One hand operation 
tor button forward 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 
blade. In varied colors, barrel 
and rounded end in two contrast- 
ing colors. Constantly useful— 
constant reminder of YOL 
your name, slogan 
Mail cou 


, Car- 
rying 
or trademark 
pon for free booklet. 


Pocket-Leval Style 


“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New At Pencil in 
modern, pocket-level style rocker- 
action clip, and trim in silvonite finish 

Opaque pvroxyvlin barrel in 
yellow—shows up your name, slogan 
or trademark beautifully. Finger grip 
Delivers years and 
A proved 


Imprinted 
with 


topoint 


white or 


in choice of colors 
years of trouble-free writing 
sales producer. Mail coupon 


BETTER PENCILS 


Auto 
ee | 
Autopoint Company | 
Dept _R 801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill 
Please send me your FREE BOOKLET of *Auto- 
point Business Gifts 
Autopoint One Hand Operation Imprinted 
Knife 
Autopoint 
Pencil 
Name 


Pocket-Level Style Imprintea 


Company Name 


Street Address 


City 
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@ Sir Ar THUR SAL- 
TER is Chairman 
of the Advisory 
Council of the In- 
ternational Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. He has been 
a member of Britain’s Economic 
Advisory Council since 1932. In 
1941-43 he headed the British Mer- 
chant Shipping Mission in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is also a Member of 
Parliament for Oxford University 


@ Puiip Lovesoy, 
Secretary of Ro 
tary International 
since 1942, was 
First Assistant Secretary for 12 
years A native of Maine and a 
University of Michigan graduate, 
he was a personnel officer in the U 
S. Army during World War I, later 
an educational administrator in 
Michigan. A member of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Illinois, he also 
holds honorary membership in the 
( bs in Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
i Portland, Maine 


MGERALDINE 
FircH has spent 
much of the past 
30 years in the 
Far East, where she raised a family 
of six and found time to do con- 
rable writing She has made 
20 transcontinenta trips in 
1ited States, lecturing on 
In Shanghai she was a fea 


ig 
writer for the leading English- 
age daily and book reviewer 
1 weekly publication 
he cover photo of Mount Choco 
which looms high above the 
nd-rich resort area of east-cen 
New Hampshire, was taken by 
rON RALPH 
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Modifications in Rotary Trends 
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MANY SUGGESTIONS ARE 


AT THE CONVENTION IN JUNI 


in accordance with Rotary trad 
tions and that individual membe! 
are constantly accelerating thei 
contributions toward the achieve 
ment of the ideal of service 

In view of the foregoing it 
pleasure to respond to the invit 
tion of the Editors to 
what have been the cha 
the observable trends in Rotary 
since some of them were reported 
in these pages a year ago \d 
ministrativels they are not 
different 
dicated on pages 12, 13, and 90 of 
that issue 


greatly from those in 
There have been a 
slight change of emphasis and 
also a slight change in point 
view 
In the veal 

of Director 
tional has 
Council of 
met once. There have been nun 
erous meetings of Rotary Interna 
tional Committees. The great In 
ternational Assembly was held in 
Quebec with 


ittendance. The very outstanding 


100 perce nt 


rnational Con 
vention was held in Rio de Ja 
neiro, Brazil, with ipward ot S OOO 


and successful 


n attendance The number ol 


Clubs has grown by more than 
’60 over May 948. The number 
Rotarians ha increased Dy 
> than 4,975. We have entered 
*w geographical region 
We have 
bowed out of Czechoslovakia, since 
the Clubs there 
function 


Tanganvika 


have ceased to 
Attention to the admin 
istration of Rotary was given by 
the various aforementioned bodies 
and continued forward progres 
was made without any entangling 
alliances. Numerous items men 
tioned a vear ago received addi 
tional attention 

The method of nominating the 
President of Rotary International 
has been under cross-examination 


THE HOPPER—BUT ROTARIANS 


By Philip Lovejoy 


ecretary of Rotary International 


The Rio Convention had been 
asked to authorize a Committee to 
study the various suggested plans 
and to bring forth a report for the 
attention of the Board at its Jan- 
uary, 1949, meeting. The Com- 
mittee was authorized and ap 
pointed. It studied the present 
plan and found that it had pro- 
duced excellent Presidents, hence 
it was generally satisfactory. It 
suggested that the Committee 
might be increased by four mem 
bers, one of them automatically to 
be the Penultimate Past President 
International, and the 
other three to be Past Directors 


of Rotary 


who would be proposed by Dis- 
trict Conferences and __ finally 
elected at the Convention. The 
Board has reviewed this sugges 
tion in accordance with the terms 
of the Rio Convention and has 
without 
amendment to the New York Con 


igreed to present it 
vention, but with a statement that 
in the opinion of the Board, the 
new plan should not be adopted 
since the present plan has proved 
adequate and satisfactory 


A YEAR ago there was talk of a 


biennial plan of administration 
throughout the organization ex- 
cept the Club level. In the 
intervening period, 


terested 


various in- 
bodies have suggested 
modifications in the original pro- 
so that today we are in ef- 


biennial 


posal 
fect not considering a 
plan, but, rather, a modification 
in the chronology of the Rotary 
year and an increase in the Board 
of Directors from 14 to 18, with 
them 
each year for a two-year period 
Further, the membership of Com 
Rotary International 
would, in general, be appointed 
one-half each year for a two-year 
period. A delegates’ Convention 
would alternate with the large in- 
spirational Convention and the 
Council on Legislation would 


one-half of being elected 


mittees of 
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meet every other year, which 
would thus provide a_ waiting 
period of one year before the Con- 
vention were to act upon its 
recommendations 

All this is embodied in a resolu- 
tion of principle which is to be 
considered at the New York Con- 
vention this June. Agreement or 
disagreement to the principles is 
essential at this time because the 
Constitutional documents are in 
the process of being rewritten. A 
Committee was working on this 
last year, but the two-year limita- 
tion of service set forth in the By- 
Laws found this Committee going 
out of existence last June with but 
two of the essential four docu- 
ments rewritten. The 
cided, in view of the consideration 
being given to a modified biennial 
administrative defer 
further work on the rewriting 
intil after the New York Conven- 
tion. Once that Convention has 
indicated its desires as to the 
principles of modification, the 
work of rewriting can be com- 
pleted. It is obvious that this 


soard de- 


period, to 


procedure will result in consider- 
able economy of time for all con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps this is the place to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression that 
seems to have been rather general 
to the effect that the New York 
Convention is to be the last of the 
great Rotary Conventions. It is 
planned to have great inspira- 
tional world-wide Conventions of 
Rotary at least every other year. 
Already arrangements are being 
made for the 1951 Convention to 
be held in Mexico City, Mexico, on 
a very large scale. The general 
nod has been given to holding the 
1955 Convention as a great golden 
jubilee in Chicago, Illinois. Del- 
egates’ Conventions have been 
tentatively arranged in the alter- 
nate even years, merely because 
of the difficulty of finding ade- 
quate facilities to care annually 
for the ever-increasing number of 
persons who desire to attend the 
great inspirational Conventions. 
It is interesting to note that the 
delegates’ Convention planned for 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1950 will in 


all probability have in attendance, 
on a delegates, alternates, and 
proxies basis, as many as there 
were in attendance in Detroit in 
1934 without that restriction. This 
is a further indication of the or- 
ganization’s growth in the inter- 
vening years. 

The change from the complete 
biennial administrative period at 
this time is occasioned by the de- 
murrer of many to have the Gov- 
ernors serve on a two-year basis 
Thus, with the Governors on an 
annual basis, it is necessary to 
have the International Assembly 
on an annual basis. Had the com- 
plete biennial plan gone forward, 
the International Assembly could 
have alternated with a representa 
tive Council on Legislation held 
at the expense of the central o1 
ganization, for the costs of each 
meeting would be about the same 
Now that the Assembly is to be 
held annually, there are not suf- 
ficient financial resources within 
the present per capita tax income 
to provide also for the represen- 


tative [Continued on page 49] 


The 1948-49 Board of Directors of Rotary International at its January meeting in Chicago, Ill., with all but one member present. 


Reading clockwise, starting with man in center foreground: Con 
rad Bonnevie-Svendsen, Norway: Second Vice-President H. T. Low 
t Vice-President Charles G. Tennent, North 
Carolina; President Angus S. Mitchell, Australia; General Secretary 
Third Vice-President 


Southern Rhodesia; Fir 


Philip Lovejoy, Ilino 
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Honduras; J. H. B 
Harry F 


Jorge Fidel Duron, Director Ernest Le 


Young, England; C 
Russell, Nebraska; Gordon E 
drick Guernsey, Florida; Leo E. Golden, Connecticut; Lauro Borba 
Brazil; H. C. Anderson, Louisiana. Elected during the meeting, new 
Rouvillois, of Paris, France, was not present 


Reginaid Smith, Michigan 


Perdue, Canada; S. Ken 





A Letter to Joseph in Denmark 


IN WHICH 


AN AMERICAN, NOT LONG OUT OF UNIFORM, 


EXPLAINS SOME THINGS ABOUT HIS LAND WHICH PUZZLE OTHERS 


7 -~ 
‘ Quit Grumbling, Advises Dane 

- | To the Editor: Frequently I am able to look 
m | at one of your newspapers. The pages of free 
ameme| criticism, of advertisements, describing every con- 
+3 | ceivable commodity, and all within easy reach 
wre in | of everyone, describe America more to me than 

B by- anything else—land of freedom and of plenty. 
» And yet you people grumble and complain. You 
eS: ot do not know the terrors of war, of privation, of 
#i" want, of terrible frustration. You do not know 
ons the sense of futility of a young writer, as I do, 
, | of bursting with creativeness, and yet being ex- 
ir hausted with long hours of work earning the 
. barest necessities of life. You have a wonderful 
thing there in America—freedom and plenty— 
don’t waste it. Someday I shall visit your land; 
just now I'd like to correspond with your read- 
ers—to our mutual! benefit, I'm sure. Thank you. 

—Joseph Manke, 

c/o Mrs. L. Rasmussen, 

Wold. Holmerg 55 I1. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 

eT = Ty ake 


toh Ee hare : 
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know, it has a lot of 
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been able to travel and work 

well remember the first time 

mmer of 1936; I was a hungry 

king my way through Europe 

zht I tried to sleep on the hard 

wooden benches of Copenhagen’s main railroad sta- 

tion, and how the gay music and aroma of crackling 

from across the street at the Tivoli tan 

[ promised myself that I would one da 

yur wonderful capital and enjoy it the 

Danes do. Last Summer I got there again 

ell. How | admire you people—the great 

your wal under the very nose of the 

ind. now. how vou people are working to 

1 comeback 

Copenhagen I didn’t have to sleep 

a fine room at the Hotel Angle 

terre, and the food and service were certainly as 

good as and in some wavs better than at most Amer- 

hotel nd the prices were about the same 
ng there umble about 

Americans grumbling 

are a restless people 


iob we did yesterday 


By Darrel Brady 
Author and Film Producer 
tarstan, Canoga Park, Calif 


R 


Today we plan and work harder to improve and 
make better what we did vesterday. We still have 
We are constantly 
It is especially 


the spirit of the frontiersmen 
searching “beyond the next range.” 
about that spirit that I want to write you this time 
When I was a little boy, I had a dear old great- 
grandmother—a round, tidy litthe woman with an 
immaculate apron that always had a small pocketful 
of sweets. When I think of her now, it seems al- 
most impossible that that sweet, gentle woman had 
driven a covered wagon more than 1,000 miles across 
\ rattlesnake bit her on the ankle 
during that trip; often she showed me the scars. 
Once, while she hid under the seat of their wagon, 
Indians scalped one of her brothers 20 feet away. 


desert country 


She married a broad-shouldered, clear-eyed man 
with a vision and a faith in the future of our land 
Together they cut prairie sod with their hands, be 
cause there were no trees for hundreds of miles, and 

ult a hut Their babies were born in that mud 

One of those baby girls, my grandmother, has 

ld me that after their father died, often they would 
sit up all night with their long rifles across their 
knees. Prairie wolves howled, and murderous sav- 
ages waited to steal their only cow, which was inside 
the cabin with the widow and her children 


i 
y ES, Joseph, they knew what terror and privation 
were. Yet that very land today is part of what the 
world calls one of the richest bread baskets on earth 
It didn’t just happen that way 
men and women toiled day and night through in- 
conceivable hardship and terror, privation, and frus- 
tration to build it into a land of plenty 

Why, I remember one time I visited with Mrs. 
Jensen, a dear old lady in Salt Lake City, Utah 
She was from Denmark. She had walked all the 
way from Nauvoo, Illinois, on the Mississippi to the 
great Salt Lake valley when she was 10 years old 
That is about the same distance as it is from Den- 
mark to Africa via Gibraltar. She wore shoes when 
she began the journey, but the rocky trail tore them 
from her feet in the first 30 miles. She walked the 
rest of the 1,500 miles barefooted, and carried her 
little brother on her back because he had broken his 
leg. Her father pushed a two-wheeled handcart on 
which her mother huddled sick with cholera. One 
cold night along the Platte River they buried the 
mother. The next morning the father 
gathered his children about him and 
pushed on so they would not fall be- 


srave, stout-hearted 


INTERNATIONAL 


hind the caravan 
After that little lady told me her 
story, I said, “Grandma Jensen, was it 
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worth it?” She pointed out the window to a scene of 
blossoming peach orchards, and playing children, 
and fields of sugar beets, and cattle. She said firmly 
as she held my hand: “Son, that land yonder was a 
sun-baked, barren desert when we came. Look at it 
now. Why, I'd walk all the way from Nauvoo again 
just to see the glory I’ve seen.” 

These are just two women’s stories I’ve told you 
There are thousands and thousands more like them 


Le YOU come to America, I'll show you a desert 
just east of Carson City, Nevada, where you can 
till see the remains of some of the 3,000 prairie 
schooners abandoned in a little over two years by 
pioneers because their mules and horses and oxen, 
too weak to go on, were dying in their harnesses. You 
can still see the very water hole to which the ani- 
mals staggered when they were cut loose, dragging 
their owners behind them. That’s right—many of 
those pioneers saved their children’s lives by tying 
their skinny arms to oxen tails and praying to God 
that those faithful beasts would drag them through 
the desert to the next water hole—and in many 
cases they did. Those children lived to help build 
this very California from where I am writing. 

As one who has helped wrap his American com- 
rades in their mattress covers and bury them 10,000 
miles from their homes, I'd like to tell you some 
things you may not know about Americans and the 
terrors of war. 

The enemy on Wotje shot down and captured one 

my buddies named Fred Garrett. They cut off 

is right leg without even giving him the relief from 
pain of an aspirin. Fred shamed them with a kind 
of human dignity and faith beyond their comprehen- 
ion 

We in the Pacific fought for months without a 
mouthful of fresh food or sweet water. We always 
tried not to destroy enemy refrigeration piants be- 
cause it was a real treat to eat good candied tanger- 
ines and canned crab meat when we captured them. 

All told there were more than 12 million Ameri- 
can men and women in uniform during World War 
II. That is a lot of people, Joseph—think of it, more 
than three times the whole population of Denmark. 

Sometime when you have the chance, ask some 


Iilustrations by 
John Merryweather 


“She had walked all the way from Nauvoo, Illinois, on 
the Mississippi to the great Salt Lake valley—1,500 miles.” 
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“ Ask some German about that Hawaiian-] apanese-American 
division stalking through that torturous icy enemy forest.” 


German who was there what he thought of those 
American combat engineers who bridged the mighty 
Rhine River against a hail of hell. Or ask him 
about that Hawaiian-Japanese-American division 
from halfway around the world, stalking through 
that torturous Winter in the icy enemy forest, losing 
every other man, but never halting till they got to 
the outskirts of Berlin. 

No, Joseph, the American newspaper ads vou read 
are not an articulate source of information about 
our heritage of freedom. Other nations have re- 
sources as great as or greater than ours. You will 
never know real America just by believing that we 
are a magic island where without effort we have 
every conceivable commodity which is all within 
easy reach of everybody. It is true that our free- 
enterprise system has made many things available, 
provided we are willing to work hard enough to 
get them. And yet these available commodities are 
not the essence of the United States of America 


No. the true soul of America is in the freedom 
of mind and spirit in man. A place where human 
dignity is not a dream but an accomplishment. A 
unity of far-visioned restless men and women from 
all lands, knowing full well that what we are and 
have today is not perfect and so striving to make 
tomorrow better by our never-ending trek beyond 
the next range in our frontier of freedom. 

You'd really be surprised to see how hard we 
Americans work to make our dreams come true 
In spirit we have not changed much from my Grand- 
ma Brown, and your Mrs. Jensen from Denmark 

When you come to America, visit us in our home 
near Hollywood, where my pretty young wife was 
born. Like my Grandma Brown we live in a mud 
house that my wife and I built with our own hands. 
In California we call a mud house an adobe hacienda 

but it is still mud. 

To supplement your American newspapers, I’m 
sending you two books to help you to understand 
America better. The first one is by Donald Culross 
Peattie, who is married to a lovely Danish-American 
woman. It is called Journey into America. The se 
ond is by a California housewife, Irene Paden, and 
is called Jn the Wake of a Prairie Schooner 

And, Joseph, don’t let our American complaining 
and restlessness bother you too much. When the 
time comes that any American citizen can’t stand 
up and tell the President of the United States that 
he is dissatisfied with the way the President is doing 
things—then you start worrying. 
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International Bank 
And How It Works 


By Sir Arthur Salter 
mist and Statesman 


porting countries 
its control, 


, participating in 
Russia being the only 
notable absentee from among the 
countries originally represented at 
the Bretton Woods Conference 

Voting power is, 
portionate to subscriptions; 
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provisions, it may be said that the 
U.S.A., on which the fin 
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Each member ha: one delegate. The Board 
controls major changes in rules. Member 
voting power is set by contribution size. 
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Operations are supervised by 12 directors: 
five are named by big subscribers and 
seven are elected by the rest of the Board. 
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majority vote into policies it con- 
siders undesirable 

The total authorized capital of 
the Bank is 10 billion dollars, of 
which about 8%%4 billion dollars 
has now subscribed. Of this, 
80 percent is only avail- 
able as a guaranty for loans raised 
by public subscription and not for 
direct lending. Moreover, of the 
remaining 20 percent only 2 per- 
cent is compulsorily 
gold or dollars, 
percent being 
loans with the 
scribing country. For 
and compelling reasons 
countries than the U.S.A. (almost 
all of whom have a dollar deficit 
in their balance of payments) 
have not—with only one minor 
exception—felt able to agree to 
their 18 percent being drawn upon 
for lending to cther countries. 

The net result is that, up to 
date, the Bank has had a little 
under a billion dollars available 
for lending, of which a quarter of 
a billion has come from public 
subscription to two guaranteed 
loans. Of this about half a billion 
has already been lent (to France, 
The Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Luxemburg), and projects now 
under consideration would about 
absorb the remaining half. Re- 
sources for further loans will have 
either from the 18 per- 


been 
how ever, 


payable in 
the remaining 18 
only usable for 
consent of the sub- 
obvious 

other 
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The capital is contributed by the members 
on the basis of their financial strength. 


Members retain 80 percent of their contribution for 
20 percent is for direct loans, 


guaranties as needed; 
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cent subscription of other coun- 
tries than the U.S.A., with their 
assent, or from further public is- 
sues of stock, for which the 80 
percent is available as a guaranty. 
The first of these is not likely to 
provide much in the near future, 
but the second offers a prospect 
of considerable resources. 

If progress in the borrowing 
world is so satisfactory as to make 
it prudent for the Bank to extend 
its loans, it should be possible to 
launch new issues gradually ris- 

if not to the total subscribed 
capital of more than 8 billion 
dollars, at least to the total of the 
American which 
would give more than 21% billion 
dollars For the guaranties are 
“joint and several,” and up to this 
amount the American investor is 

t as fully guaranteed by the 
American Government for interest 
and repayment as the subscriber 
to an American Government loan. 
For a long time to come it is 
likely that the limit to the Bank’s 
loans will be set, not by its lend- 
ing resources, but by the number 
of loan projects which are suf- 
ficiently sound for the Bank to 
consider it prudent to invest in 
them 


subscription, 


The Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment are thus skillfully designed 
(a) to limit lending out of tax- 
payers’ money to a comparatively 
small sum, 
scriptions from the public of much 
larger sums by guaranties which 
give the subscriber full security, 

) to ensure that the loan proj- 

s are sound and productive and 

last but not least, to pave the 
for the resumption of private 
investment without governmental 
This last objective is 
ultimately of great importance, 
for even the full total of 10 billion 


dollar 


(b) to encourage sub- 


assistance 


s, replenished by profits and 
amortization, would not suffice 
permanently for development, in 
addition to reconstruction, on a 


satisfactory scale. The encourage- 
ment of private foreign invest- 
ment is therefore emphasized in 
the Articles of Agreement as a 
principal purpose of the Bank. 

Much has happened since the 
Bretton Woods Conference of 
1944. It was then hoped that the 
Bank would suffice as the one 
great intergovernmental agency 
to ensure the required export of 
capital in the transition period be- 
fore private foreign investment 
could resume its full role. But 
the dislocation of the world’s eco- 
nomic structure, the needs of re- 
construction, the distortion of the 
balance of payments, have all 
proved to be on a much greater 
scale than was at first anticipated. 

Moreover, all difficulties have, 
of course, been greatly increased 
by the political tension between 
the Western Powers and Russia 
and the economic division be- 
tween the West and the East of 
Europe. It is in response to these 
new developments that the then 
United States’ Secretary of State 
Marshall in June, 1947, launched 
his European Recovery Program, 
which is now being put into oper- 
ation. About 5 billion dollars will 
be given or lent to Europe under 
his plan in the first year, and if 
the U. S. Congress makes subse- 
quent appropriations in accord- 
ance with the original conception, 
there may be similar, though per- 
haps somewhat smaller, provision 
in each of the following three 
years. 

This new and great operation, 
and the events which led to it, 
have, of course, profoundly 
changed the role of the Bank in 
the reconstruction of Europe. The 
American Economic Coéperation 
Administration and the corre- 
sponding organization of the 19 
receiving countries at Paris have 
taken its place. During the con- 
tinuance of the ERP the Bank 
will doubtless lend comparatively 


little to European countries be- 
yond the half billion dollars ad- 
vanced before the ERP grants and 
loans began. Some loans will 
doubtless be made to countries not 
included in the ERP, in South 
America and elsewhere, but the 
total of such loans in the next few 
years is likely to be small com- 
pared with the Marshall aid to 
Europe. During this period the 
Bank will operate on 
mr INTERNATIONALS =6a Smaller scale and 
= = develop more slowly 
than was at first con- 
templated. But its 
work is only some- 
what retarded and 
postponed, for it is an institution 
which will last much longer than 
the ERP. It will resume its place 
in the forefront of the interna- 
tional scene as the ERP comes to 
an end. 

What purposes, then, may we 
expect the Bank, in these circum- 
stances, to serve? I suggest these 

During the ERP period it will 
finance “development” schemes 
in non-European countries. These, 
though comparatively modest in 
scale, may be very fruitful and 
may pave the way for later de- 
velopment on a much larger 
scale, both through the Bank and 
through the resumption of pri- 
vate investment. For foreign in- 
vestment to be successful two con- 
ditions are essential. 

There must be opportunity for 
productive development, and the 
political system in the borrowing 
country must be such as to ensure 
that the economic opportunity is 
not frustrated by bad or corrupt 
administration, and that the in- 
vestor is not deprived of his share 
of the fruits by confiscation. There 
are many vast areas in which the 
first condition is satisfied, compar- 
atively few in which the second 
is also. The Bank can in such 
cases help a national effort, but it 
can do no more. That is why, for 


Courtesy 





ASSETS 








GUAR- 

















The Bank makes direct loans when other sources are unavailable; guar- 
anties equal 100 percent of capital reserves and surplus of the Bank. 
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Members approve private firms before the Bank can make loans to them; the 
member whose markets and currency are to be used gives the okeh to borrower. 
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ONE MAN’S FUN 


()NE of my hoity-toity friends 

from out of town was sur- 
prised (and even shocked, I 
think) to learn that I am a con- 
stant and devoted bridge player. 
He thought I was kidding. 

When I convinced him that 
my affection for the game was 
genuine, he lifted his eyebrows 
in puzzlement. “But you're not 
the type,” he expostulated. 
“Bridge playing is for suburban 
dolts.” 

All of us are little bundles of 
intolerance, whether we know 
it or not. I resented his super- 
cilious attitude toward bridge, 
but actually I have pretty much 
the same attitude toward 
friends of mine who are sports- 
men. When one of them asks 
me to go pheasant hunting with 
him, I give him the same treat- 
ment I got on the bridge deal. 

It’s hard for me to understand 
how anyone with sensitivity and 
brains can get any enjoyment 
out of shooting little birds. Yet 
there is nothing inconsistent 
about this. Our old Roman 
friend, De Gustibus, is the only 
arbiter in such matters 

Another good friend of mine 
gets a big boot out of making 
model trains, which strikes me 
as fit employment for balloon 
heads. As F.P.A. so aptly put 
it some years ago, one man’s 
Mede is another man’s Persian. 

We tend to expect everyone 
we like to agree with us in our 
tastes and diversions, but this is 
sheer intellectual arrogance on 
our part. Stamp collecting, on 
the whole, impresses me as a 
jull and seedy occupation, yet 
two of my dearest friends are 
ardent philatelists, and there is 
nothing dull or seedy about 
either of them. 

How can we expect any real 
tolerance between nations and 
races when, even on the small 
individual scale, most of us 
don’t make an effort to appre- 
ciate the pattern of somebody 
else’s mind? The football fan 
who sneers at chess is as much 
a bigot and intellectual snob as 
the chess fan who looks down at 
football. When will we begin 
to learn that “my” way and the 
right’’ way are not necessarily 
the same thing? 

—Sydney J. Harris 
Db y re 








some time, the Bank’s operations 
are likely to be limited more by 
the difficulty of finding suitable 
“development” projects in which 
it can prudently invest than by a 
shortage of lending resources 

There is, however, one impor 
tant category of “development 
territory which is in a special po- 
sition. In Africa, especially, there 
are great “colonial” territories in 
which the political conditions of 
a fruitful development could be 
assured by suitable arrangement 
between the Bank and the “metro 
politan” power, Great Britain 
France, or Belgium 

Investment of this kind would 
have several advantages. The na 
tive inhabitants would gain in a 
rise in the standard of living 
through a more rapid and exten 
sive development of their re 
sources than the metropolitan 
countries can themselves find the 
These latte: 
countries, which now have a defi 
cit in their balance of payment 
would find some relief for what is 
a heavy burden for them. There 
would also be a substantial 
though less direct, advantage to 
the economy of the U.S.A. When 
the ERP period ends, presumabl 
in 1952, there will still be a sur 
plus in America’s balance of pa 
ments in the sense that America 


capital to promote 


production will need more export 
markets than buying capacities of 
other countries can provide 

If the “gap” is not closed, Ame 
ican exports must be correspond 
ingly reduced 
vestments, however, for which co 


Sound foreign in 


lonial development gives a good 
opportunity, will reduce the gap 
and enable American exports to 
be maintained at a higher leve 
than would otherwise be possible 
The Bank too would find a remu 
nerative and safe field of activit) 

There are also longer-term ad 


vantages The political develop 


ment of colonial territories would 


be assisted by the respon ible a 
ociation with them of an intei 
national organization in which the 
leading member is the great non 
colonial power, the U.S.A La 
but not least, the Bank would in 
this way be clearing a channel for 
»investment. The difficult 


merican private invest 


ment has found in entering colo- 
nial territories is that the colonial 
power imposes conditions on in- 
vestment, sometimes in the inter 
est of the natives, sometimes in 
order to give preference to its own 
It is difficult for succes- 
sive private enterprises to nego- 
tiate each time with the colonial 
power the terms on which they 
can enter colonial territory But 
if the Bank had once negotiated 
terms for its own development 
projects, it would also have 


investors 


cleared the way for private invest 
ment 

This is only one example of the 
way in which the Bank can help 
the resumption of private foreign 
investment through commercial 
channels. It can, over a wider 
field, promote the same object by 
developing in its own operations 
a kind of model code of conduct 
for the great foreign-issue houses 
\ disastrous feature of the inte! 
war period, especially between 
1924-1929, was the issue of large 
foreign loans by separate issuing 
institutions which were content to 
sell the bonds, without accepting 
responsibility for ensuring that 
the capital exported was properly 
expended and the investor rea 
sonably protected. Memories o! 
that period are still vivid, and ade 
quate private Investment Is not 
likely to be resumed until the in 
vestor feels confident that the in- 
stitutions which are inviting him 
to lend his money will safeguard 
his interests much better than 
they did before. The Bank can 
do much to secure this by the ex 
ample of its own loans 


Tue Bank, then, has a long- 


continuing and increasingly im 
portant task It is well organ- 
ized and its personnel is well 
qualified by both experience and 
ability. Its general policy is con- 
trolled internationally by an an- 
nual meeting of a Board of Gov- 
ernors and a permanent Board of 
Directors, representing the dif- 
ferent member States, and it is 
further advised by an Advisory 
Council of unofficial members 
drawn from all parts of the world 
If anything, this system of inter- 
national supervision is too elabo- 
rate, rather than inadequate, and 
it may be well to simplify it. But 
the Bank as a whole is well qual- 
ified for its tasks 
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The shape of moon rockets to come? It's the “flying stovepipe,’ 


SCIENCE FINDS THE RIGHT SPACESHIP FUEL— 


D, RING the-evening hours of 


September §, 1944, the first opera- 
tionally used V-2 rocket crashed 
down on a London, England, sub- 
urb, falling in a slanting trajec- 


from a height close to 70 
Early in January, 1946, United 
Army Signal Corps engi- 
neers succeeded in getting a radar 
echo from short waves bounced 
off the moon—the first actual con- 
tact with another world 

In December, 1946, a V-2 rocket, 
fired vertically from the U. S. 
Army Ordnance Proving Ground 
at White Sands, New Mexico, at- 
tained an altitude of 114 m ‘es. 

In December, 1948, U. S. De- 
fense Secretary’s report referred 
to ‘‘the earth satellite vehicle pro- 
’ as a part of the effort for 
development for 


State 


gram 
research and 
guided missiles. 
All these events tie together in- 
to a prediction which is as little a 
“prophecy” as the statement that 
on a certain day next year the sun 
will rise over a given spot at 6:03 
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Photo: Acme 


’ pilotless U.S. craft which has been clocked at 1,500 miles an hour. 


Want a Trip to the Moon? 


NO FLIGHTS ARE YET 


WHOOSH! 


A.M. The prediction is that the 
spaceship, to use the words of 
George C. Marshall, U. S. Chief of 
Staff in World War II, is “in the 
foreseeable future.” 

It is some 238,000 miles to the 
moon, earth’s nearest neighbor. 
But it is not so much the distance 
which causes many a doubt about 
the possibility of space travel as it 
is that such a trip leads away 
from the earth. 

Our atmosphere is breathable 
for some three miles. It is flyable 
for another three or four miles be- 
yond. In an incredibly attenuated 
form the atmosphere does extend 
to about 250 miles above sea level. 
Beyond ‘hat there is the absolute 
void, much more a condition than 
a place—airless, without any tem- 
perature at all, offering nothing 
(or so it seems) but space in the 
purest sense of the word, and il- 
Jumination from the sun. 

But in that space is something 
comparable to the currents in the 
seas: gravitational fields of bodies 
in space, especially that of the sun. 


SCHEDULED. . . . BUT ONCE 


By Willy Ley 


Author, Rockets and Space Travel 


Each planet, swinging in its or- 
bit, has just enough centrifugal 
force to stay there by counterbal- 
ancing the gravitational force of 
the sun at a distance in which the 
planet happens to be. Our earth, 
for example, has the speed of 1812 
miles a second, which is just right 
to counteract the attraction of Sol, 
93 million miles away. 

Fortunately for those who are 
now theorizing abou, trips to the 
moon, it [Continued on page 51] 


“I only hope that if they do decide to 
launch a rocket to the moon, they 
will wait until it is full, so they will 
have more room on which to land.” 
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I Have Given Away Mountains 


SHARE THE WEALTH OF NATURE WITH EAGER YOUNG EYES; 


LO! YOU WILL POSSESS MORE THAN WAS YOURS BEFORE. 


by accident how rich I am. Many 

I gave Polaris to a boy. It took time to 

urely in his mind, to unravel it from 

ind the Bears. But finally it was his and he 
he would remember it. 

Thanks for the North Star,” he said. “I will 

ll my life.” 
Since then I have given away mountains 


keep it a 
I have 
been generous with sunsets and waterfalls, bayous 
ind prairies. And I have grown richer every time 
For it is « of the inscrutable contradictions of 
things-as-they-are that this kind of wealth increases 
It is not lost in sharing; we 


with each expenditure 


Hermit’s Spring away because 

imphibians at heart. We like to 

rs im. We feel with Seneca 

ring rises and the river flows 

ld our altars and offer up our 

We like rain, and clear lakes, and moun- 

We like water done up in glaciers and 
1agnificent undrinkable sea 

battered and I am possessed 

le thirst not quenched with ordi- 

go to my favorite spring. It 

at the foot of a long, sweeping 


1 brooks 


The spring, walled in by the mossy rocks and ferns, is 
as old as the contours of the land in which it lies.” 


By Samuel D. Bogan 


Author, Boy Scout Leader, Rotarian 


hill. Its water wells up from deep rock crevices. 
It is pure with an unchanging flow. Its temperature 
remains the same the whole year around. The pres- 
sure of the giant hill pushes the water outward and 
the pressure of the water throws up a cone of agi- 
tated sand. The shining grains of mica mixed with 
clear and milky quartz form a casual fountain at the 
bottom of the spring. 

The water is clear, but the spring is not colorless 
The adjacent earth and sky hide nothing from it 
The sky rests there and the trees are reflected up- 
side down. It is as though one could reach into the 
spring and touch the sky, or wrap a finger in a cloud, 
or pluck a leaf from the reflected trees. Then, like 
Narcissus, you can see your face 3ut if you look 
too closely at your face, it shuts out the sky. This is 
a reminder that “he who loves himself will have 
no rivals 

The spring, walled in by mossy rocks and ferns, 
is as old as the contours of the land in which it lies 
It was formed when the last glacier retreated from 
New England 30,000 years ago. This is to realize, 
with awe, that prehistoric animals have drunk 
from it 

Once, in cleaning it out, I found an arrowhead 
What Indian left it there how long ago? The pio- 
neers came, too. They lived near and planted ma- 
ples and apples and built their strong stone walls 
Where did they go and why? Westward over the 
mountains with the forty-niners? To the Prairies o1 
the wide Pacific? 

Yesterday—that is to say, only 50 years ago—the 
hermit built his cabin on the slope, and the spring 
was his for a while, and takes its name from him 
How did he discover it, I wonder, and why was he 
alone? 

Today the Boy Scouts, on whose land it lies, make 
pilgrimages to it. They have rebuilt the Hermit’s 
Shack and have established a tradition that whoever 
drinks from the abiding spring will return if he has 
faith, and if he loves the woods 

The spring is indescribable because, being perfect, 
it is not supposed to exist. Have we not heard many 
times that nothing is perfect? But that is philo- 
sophical theory; I know better. 

I have seen leaves of Autumn on this spring, the 
pebble-tossing fountains on its floor. I have seen 
in it the blue inverted sky and a flight of birds across 
I knew the leaves were perfect, and the 
But once on a shining Winter: 

“weary of considerations” [ 


that sky 
fountain, and the sky 
night when I was sadly 
drank from it and, suddenly, my reflected face ap- 
peared in the cool sky of stars 

My spirit rested there. I was not thirsty anymore. 
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Sylvan solitude in New Hampshire . . . with the Great Stone Face, as Hawthorne called it in his famous story, overseeing it all. 
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Portland Head Light on the Maine coast 
which, fringed with countless bays and 
some 4,000 islands, is 2,500 miles long. 


its daily run acro 

it strikes first is New 

t moves on over greate! 
stward, nowhere 

y in small space than in 
pride.” 


D 
boston 


Eng- 
cite 


does it 


bread ele- 
So are the myriad islands 

rn and rockbound coast” and 
ntains inland. This was wilder- 
John Smith named it New Eng 
much of it, happily for Nature 
n there are the jewel-like villages, 
the huge shipyards and shoe 
bridges* and the “cricks” 


the colleges everywhere 


brown are 


>a “sumptuous variety 
He counted, he 136 
period one Spring day 

sold New England. The 
f Rotarians is 
st around the 
York City 


said, 


housands o 
le j 


cornel 


where Rotary will 


the 


New 


England 


hold its international Convention June 12-16. Man- 
hattan and Connecticut are but an hour apart by 
automobile; New York and Boston only 50 minutes 
apart by air. 

What most of these Rotary visitors to New Eng- 
land will be looking hardest for are the historic 
races of the strong race of men and women who 
cradled American liberty, and then went on to light 
their fires “in Prairie’s midst.” The visitor 
will not have-far In the language of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s granddaughter Hildegarde, on 
every hand are things “iridescent with romance or 
There are Plymouth Rock and 

the Witch Jail and Faneuil 
Hall, The Minuteman and the House of Seven 
Gables, Nantucket Island and the bronze fisherman 
at Gloucester—and historical markers and museums 
virtually without number. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island make up the small 
New England package. Offering everything from 
clam bakes on the shore to dainty cakes in Ye Olde 
Tea Shoppe and from ox teams to DC-6s, varied old 
New England affirms the old about 


good things and what they come in 


every 


to look. 


eloquent of history.” 


Paul Revere’s house, 


Connecticut, 


Saving 


again 
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Lovely and little changing, New England’s small towns give the business of living a quiet dignity. This shady avenue is in Yarmouth on Cape Cod. 





Mountains—with Plymouth, where Calvin Coolidge was born, in foreground. Just over the hill Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris, grew up. 


It's a New Hampshire scene (below), but it can be matched throughout New England, which providently saved its woodland beauty. 
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Wide World 


Remember the story of the Boston Tea Party—how ) 
colonists garbed as Indians dumped 342 chests of tea ’ 
into the sea in 1773? It was planned here in Old 
South Meeting House. Built in 1729, the old landmark 
is now surrounded by Boston’s busiest shopping center. 


Thé Minuteman at Lexington, Mass. The » fame od figure represents the mili- At Massachusetts’ famed fishing port, The Gloucester Fisherman (be- 
tiamten who reported for duty at a minute's notice in 17 . (Below) A low) looks out to sea where 10,000 Gloucester men have died in 300 
mother and daughter try old crafts ina 17th Century, Plymouth, Mass., home. years. A memorial for men lost each year is held here in August. 


Wide W 1 H. Armstrong Roberts } 
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DOWN TO THE SEA ® 
IN SHIPS . | 
1623 ~ 1923 - é 
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Vide World 
Walden Pond—today! 


It was on this lake near Concord, Mass., that a century ago Thoreau lived the two secluded years he described 


in Walden. 
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tle schoolhouse in Wallingford, Vt., where Paul Harris learned his Among the countless famous homes of New England is this one in 
is now a Rotary shr-ne In the new book My Road to Rotary, Brunswick, Me., where Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle 
Rota Founder writes fondly of his Vermont boyhood. . . . (Below) Cabin 99 years ago. 


Tom’s 
I se of Seven Gables, immortalized by Hawthorne, in Salem, Mass. 


. .« The great American poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow once lived in this house (below) in Cambridge, Mass. 
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-A Torch Flames in Korea 


IT’S THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE ABOVE SELF 


LUG GENERATED BY A CLUB PATTERNED AFTER ROTARY. 


By Geraldine Fitch 
Far Ea t mW ‘riter; Wife of Past President 


of Rotary Clubs of Shanghai and Chungking 


At a birthday dinner, the Torch 
Club hears Major General Archer 
Lerch, since deceased, then sec- 
ond in U. §. Korean Command. 


Scouting chiefs (right) from all 
Southern Korea gather for train- 
ing at the Torch Club’s Boy Scout 
camp some five miles from Inchon. 


in Korea An, son of a family of Korean of a bank, a surgeon who has his 


lighted in 

Eastern 

way for 

youths, stu- 

ly people 

iround the 

Inchon 

Inchon, by the w is the city 

where every ican G. I. as- 

(and 

most 1} | raphed ) the 

huge gI ing: “WELCOME 

TO INCHON BEST ‘DAMN’ 
PORT IN THE PACIFIC 

In Ine} I , 


signed t has seen 


on. there 


on } . 
vocational classifi- 


talk of 
and then go 


at togethe1 


principte in 
pread pro- 
ryice The 
the Torch 
resembles 
coin ide nce 


rorme! 


One lav in February three 


vears ag ibou h me youl 
Rotary 


tary Ist anniv irv—a Korean 


brating Ro- 


returned his n \ land after 


many vez > was David 


20 


patriots whose long fight for 
Korean independence from Japan 
has written the name “An” large 
in the history of the nation. David 
An had come home from Chung- 
king. For his many fellow nation 
als who also found haven in 
China’s wartime capital during 
World War II he had organized a 
Korean Christian Welfare Asso- 
ciation and had become a member 
of the Rotary Club of Chungking 
My husband, George Fitch, of the 
YMCA in China, had 
him for Rotary membership 

Now home at last David An lost 
no time in starting what he felt 
needed: an 


proposed 


Korean communities 
organization which would stres 
unselfish service. Two weeks afte1 
his return he called together eight 
of the most representative, non- 
political men he could find and 
organized a club. Naturally he 
patterned it after Rotary as he 
had known it in China. That was 
the beginning of the Torch Club 
of Inchon, and among the 41 men 
on its roster today there are the 
principal of the boys high school, 
the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the manager of a por- 
celain company, the submanager 


own Clinic, and the head of a coal 
and coke company. 

Koreans love speechmaking. I 
once attended a Korean dinner 
where 23 persons were present. 
There were 23 speeches! So Da- 
vid An decided that the Torch 
Club should concentrate on civic 
activities rather than 
As a result, here are some of the 


speeches. 


club's achievements: 


1. It made ten water stands for 


crowded street corners where poor 


people can get a drink of safe water. 
American Military Government (AMG) 
donated gasoline drums and chlorine 
tablets for the 
pirited Korean painted the drums and 


made faucets for them. “I got this idea 


purpose, \ public- 


ft Chungking Rotary,” say 
An, “where free tea stands were es 
lished for ricksha men.” 

2. It provided funds for Christmas 
parties for orphanages in and around 
Inchon, while the wives of club mem- 
bers made much needed underwear for 
the homeless children. Both AMG and 

Red Cross helped provide 
clothes, shoes, and candy 


It gave a series of concerts, 


movies, and other entertainments to 
benefit Inchon schoolteachers who, like 
teachers throughout Korea, are under 
paid, and sold 100,000 won* of tickets. 
Club members covered all expenses so 
*Won is Korean for yen. Official ex- 
change is 50 won to $1 U. S. open ex- 


change is 800 to 1, 
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KOREA IN BRIEF 
Mountainous peninsula 600 miles long 
135 miles wide, off Manchuria. Has 25 
million people, 4,000 years of history 
Japan ruled it from 1910 to 1945. At fall 
of Japan, 38° parallel became division 
between Russian and U. S. occupations. 
Still divides. New free government in 
Southern Korea has United Nations okeh 


as only lawful government in Korea 
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* would think 

it among club ac- 

but the Torch Club 

“da steady influ- 
ivic honest 

public ex 

When the cit 

} 


terworks, with a network 


of pipe lines, had been com- 


pleted, municipal and pro- 
vincial authorities planned 
a celebration to cost about 
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400,000 won. Torch Club mem- 
bers saw that such a celebration 
would in no wise benefit the la- 
borers who did the job, but would 
merely provide entertainment 
and much free liquor for officials 
who had never lifted a finger on 
the project. So the club sent rep- 
resentatives to the capital... 
and the affair was called off. It 
Was enough that people had run- 
ning water, without hard liquor 
flowing free in a land where much 
drunkenness is a cursed heritage 
from the Japanese occupation. 
The greatest of all Torch Club 
accomplishments, however—and 
David An’s chief hobby—has been 
the organization of Boy Scouts. 
Today from Inchon’s better 
homes, from the thatched huts of 
the poor, and from off the streets, 
the Torch Club has gathered some 
150 boys into Scouting. Fourteen 
troops! David An has instructed 
both the Seouts and their leaders, 
has secured salvage equipment 
and a campsite for them from 
U.S. Army officers. For the Scout 
camp David was able to provide 
movie projectors and films and 
a public-address system, obtaining 
them from the Office of Civil In- 
formation, which he directs. 


Many an official post was of- 
fered David An on his return to 
Korea, but he refused all of them. 
“T felt we Koreans, at long last 
liberated from the Japanese, 
should learn how to walk before 
we tried to fly,” he says. Com- 
munity spirit seemed to him a 
basic need in rebuilding Korea, 
and he saw the Torch Club as an 
effective means for meeting that 
need. 

In many lands where Rotary 
Clubs existed before the war—and 
Korea was one of them, having 
four Clubs—a host of problems 
balks the reéstablishment of those 
Clubs. While waiting the solution 
of those problems former Rotari 
ans and other men impelled by 
the service motive have taken in- 
terim measures, sometimes set- 
ting up weekly fellowships that 
resemble Rotary Clubs. 

Perhaps that explains the Torch 
Club of Inchon—that, and David 
An, who, when anyone praise 
him for the prodigious amount of 
work he has done, recalls what 
Confucius said: “Build up and 
train yourself first, then you 
home, then your community; thu 
vou will help your country and 
finally the whole world.” 


American soldiers, to whom this building is headquarters in Inchon, Korea, pro- 
claim their regard for the city in typical “G. 1.” idiom—and letters four feet high. 





BRAINS at WORK fr 


i 
RICKS LEARNED IN TIME OF WAR HELP 


TO SPEED UP THE OUTPUT OF FACTORIES. 


By Maurice Goldsmith 
Honorary Secretary, Assoctation 
f British Science Writers 


goes into an industry, its job i ure full stocks of the popular fit- 
to provide management with the tings 

arithmetic of “what happen H. Bradley, director of the Brit- 
when we do what.” It supplies ish Boot, Shoe, and Allied Trades 
reliable data on which executives Research Association, felt unhap- 
can base decisions relating to pro- py about this and began a vast col- 
duction. Take the cotton industry, lection of data about feet He 
just mentioned. For its Research showed that the traditionally ac- 
Association a statistician studied cepted relationship between size 
100 mills and found a_ large of shoe and girth was out of touch 
“spread” in their hours per unit with facts as far as women were 
of production on comparable concerned. He was able to de- 
yarns. If all could produce at the sign precision-grade fittings by 
level of the best one-quarter mills, which a wider range of feet could 
he calculated, increases of pro- be fitted with a smaller stock of 
duction up to 30 percent could be shoesse One typical American range 
obtained witl xisting labor required 65 shoes, as against 
forces 28 shoes in the precision-grade 

Meanwhile other scientists of range. 
the Cotton Research Association To readers of THe ROorarian 


i who have long memories this will 


i 
} 


were inventing an electrical 

grometer which allows of a 1 to recall an earlier anthropometrical 

15 percent increase in production research project reported in this 

Before gding to the loom, warp magazine in August, 1933. Relat- 

yarn must be sized with starcl ing to the corset industry and 

and fat, then dried to less than 9 amusingly entitled A Matter of 

percent moisture content. Here- Figures, the article told how two 

tofore a skilled worker has judged scientists had taken 22 measure- 

the moisture by feeling the yarn ments of 6,000 Australian women 

between thumb and finger as it and had shown that there are 

a kind comes off the sizing machine. The three standard types of figures. 

When electrical hygrometer now does Intelligently applying these con- 

team the job more swiftly and accu clusions, Rotarian Frederick Bur- 

rately, saving spoilage of yarn in ley, who had codperated in the 

storage due to underdrying and study, was able to put his House 

sails fuel by obviating overdry- of Burlei on top in corset manu- 

sate er ; —— facturing. Though the term was 

The British sigpiedaend manesry not then known, this was an ex 

eters _ dramatic ex imple of “P- cellent early example of Opera- 
erational Research. Until recent- tional Research in business. 

ly our manufacturers have been 4 


: : new radio set every 20 sec- 
dominated by the American man- : 


onds is the achievement of a 


een ggi ao ge age British electronics firm. A new 
shoes in a complete range. Thi concept Gevs loped by — _ 
ae ‘cenit eet eeketiee heed ted engineers makes it possible. It is 
sa teak tee shacks to caver oil the principle of treating a circuit 
sizes, and to maintain a compli- not as an assembly of component 
parts, but as a “compound” whole. 
Heart of the process is a fully 


automatic machine known as elec- 


cated replacement system to en- 


“He then exploded bombs just out- 


side and found that the goats lived.” tronic circuit making equipment. 
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INTERNATIONAL & 


VOCATIONAL™ 


nto it are fed preformed plastic 
plates which contain grooves and 
depressions filled with metal and 
graphite. The moldings emerge 
from the machine complete with 
inductances, fixed and variable 
resistors, and conduc- 
relation 
with one another. Only the tubes, 
loudspeakers, and_ electrolytics 
need be added to complete’ the 


¢ 


capacitors, 
tors, all in continuous 


vas a group of Operational 
Research workers who in World 
War II changed the approach to 
the military tank. While it had 
idered mere ly as a MO- 
bile gun turret, it now “suddenly 
a carapace 


been cons 


came to be rega da 

of a living creature whose ana- 

tomical dimensions, physiological 

needs, and emotional reactions 

ought to have been the dominant 

tank it- 

elf was but a design on a draw- 
ing board.” 

Just so today Britain’s Ministry 

xamining houses in 

Very little 

ng habits 

heir houses. 

he scientists 

t the build- 

vill provide 

tions to the 

f how people can live 

num of fric- 


considerations when the 


of physical 

provided to 

¢ a healthy 

The investigations center 
standard 
about 950 square feet of floor area 


house of 


around the 
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and intended primarily for a bi- 
ological family unit of father, 
mother, and two children. 
Operational Research, as it de- 
veloped during the war, was born 
the day a number of British scien- 
tists were detailed for special du- 
ties at the headquarters of the 
Fighter Command. It was their 
job to see that the complex newly 
introduced radar equipment was 
handled properly to warn the 
greatly outnumbered Royal Air 
Force of the formidable Goering 
Luftwaffe. Borrowing a term first 
used by Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
the inventor of radar, the scien- 
tists formed an Operational Re- 
search Section and set out to do 
research in day-to-day operations, 
to investigate working problems, 
and to suggest solutions imme- 
diately applicable. Before the end 
of the war Operational Research 
had been accepted by the Plan- 
ning Staffs in all Commands, both 


distinguished anatomist, was 
asked to investigate. 

He found a man should have 
a 50 percent chance of survival 
when struck by a blast pressure of 
500 pounds per square inch. He 
showed that blast was 100 times 
less dangerous than was common- 
ly supposed: and thus revolution- 
ized all conceptions of the effects 
of bombing. 

Interestingly enough, he worked 
not on human beings, but on goats. 
He placed them in trenches, ex- 
ploded bombs just outside, and 
found that the goats lived. The 
goat weighs about one-third less 
than a man, and so it was possible 
to make deductions about the ef- 
fect of blast on human beings. The 
accuracy of this work was shown 
when in June, 1940, two scientists 
forecast the result of a German 
raid on a typical English town. By 
accident, they chose Coventry. 
When later that city was “Coven- 


Tustraty by fred 


“In Operational Research the concern is with the application of new knowledge and 
the development of better forms of organization to promote the over-all efficiency.” 


in Britain and in the United 
States. 

The optimum size of bomber 
raids wes one problem to which 
Operational Research workers 
applied the scientific method. 
The effects of bombs on human 
another. At the 
very little was 


The official 


beings were 
outbreak of war 
known about then 
viewpoint was that human beings 
would be killed by a blast pressure 
of about 5 pounds per square inch 
Professor Solly Zuckerman, the 


trated,” the forecast was exactly 
confirmed. 

The most widely quoted defini- 
tion of Operational 
that given by the American scien- 
tist Charles Kittel. Its techniques, 
he said, “are those of the compe- 
tent scientist applied to large-scale 


tesearth 1S 


human operations as a whole, with 
the aim of fitting the operation to 
its purpose and of measuring the 
effectiveness with which the op- 
eration is carried out.” 

In fundamental research, as car- 











CHEMICAL DETECTIVE 


“ec 

Cousin desperately ill in 
Europe. Must locate quantity 
of nitro furan at once. Can you 
help?” 

Bespectacled Dr. Martin H. 
Heeren, 38, flipped the tele- 
gram from New York to his 
desk, crossed to a filing cab- 
inet, riffled some cards, and 
put in a long-distance call. 
Within hours he was able to 
wire the Manhatt2n business- 
man the whereabouts of the 
lifesaving drug in Europe! 

A hundred such jobs weekly 
are routine for Dr. Heeren, di- 
rector of research and head of 
the National Registry of Rare 
Chemicals, a free service for 
scientists and laboratory tech- 
nicians sponsored by the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation at 
Chicago’s Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The only “detec- 
tive agency” for tracking down 
obscure compounds and drugs, 
NRRC bulges with data on the 
world location of more than 
10,000 hard-to-find chemicals. 

The idea for a central ex- 
change to uncover rare chemi- 
cals for baffled scientists 
struck German-born Dr. 
Heeren five years ago after 
he’d spent a month telephon- 
ing, writing, and wiring supply 
houses in search of an ingre- 
dient vital to the development 
of an insect killer. Backed by 
the Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Dr. Heeren next pre- 
vailed upon 2,500 laboratories 
throughout the world to send 
him their formulas, and today 
NRRC is a boon to test-tube 
manipulators everywhere. Re- 
cently, for example, a Danish 
biochemist wrote of his futile 
scouring of Europe for pyrimi- 
dines cytosine and 5-methyl 
cytosine Dr Heeren sent 
him accurate information on 
U. S. sources by return mail! 

NRRC’s_ reputation among 
scientists is, in fact, so high 
that Dr. Heeren has a peculiar 
problem 

“Our worst worry right now 
is these,” he says, indicating a 
stack of letters covered with 
chemical symbols. “These are 
the many frantic requests for 
theoretical compounds—com- 
pounds which don’t even exist 
outside the fertile imagination 
of the chemist!” 


—Ralph H. Major, Jr. 








ried on in the university labora- 
tory, the usual aim is to isolate 
some factor for intensive study 
Further work is normally neces- 
sary, of course, to apply the new 
knowledge 

In Operational Research the 
concern is with the application of 
new knowledge and the develop- 
ment of better forms of organiza- 
tion to promote the over-all effi 
ciency of any existing organiza 
tion Among British scientists 
who are particularly interested in 
its peacetime industrial applica 
tion is Sir Henry Tizard—the man 
who, the day after a heavy blitz 
on London, assembled the radar 
lesigners, fighter pilots, air mar 
shals, and administrators, to 
thresh out successfully the prob 
lem of the defense of London 
Chairman of the new Committee 
on Productivity and responsible 
for both military and civilian re 
search, Sir Henry believes that 
Britain can s 
output 50 percent by using mod 


tep up her industrial 


ern scientific methods 

Working closely with him is the 
1947 Nobel Prize winner Sir Ed 
ward Appleton secretary of 
Britain’s Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. With 14 
national research éstablishment 
under its direction, this Depart 
ment also encourages industrie 
to form codperative research de 
partments of their own. Thirty 
nine industries—including the cot 
ton and boot trades, which I have 
mentioned—have done so 

Thus all along the line brains 
are at work on Britain’s key prob- 
lem of increasing productivity 
with limited available manpower! 
and raw materials. In the food 
industry quick-freezing methods 
are stopping the restriction, o1 
dumping, of herring catches dur 
ing periods of glut. The fish are 
cooled immediately after landing 
to 0 degrees in 60 to 90 minute 
and stored at 20 degrees for as 
long as nine months. Losing none 
of their freshness, they can be 
taken from storage and kippered 
or tinned as needed 

In the iron and steel industry 
the substitution of one waste 
product for another is saving cat 
tle food. In tin-plate manufacture 

material known as “wheatings 

used to poli n 


} 


the vheating 


looked for a substitute and found 
it in the waste shives produced in 
the retting of flax. 

It costs the British Museum 
thousands of pounds sterling to 
rebind its myriad volumes. The 
leather often becomes powdery 
and useless in 30 years. The 
Leather Manufacturer’s Research 
Association has found that the 
rotting is caused by sulphuric 
acid, which comes from the sul- 
phur dioxide that pollutes town 
atmospheres in the foggy dis- 
charges from chimneys. As a re- 
sult, a new “protected leather” 
has been developed. It can be 
made to last more than half a 
century 

A new building material called 
Pyrok, now in use after two years 
of research, may well mean new 
shapes for British homes, with 
their shells completed at a frac 
tion of their present cost. Pyrok 
is a surfacing material, made of 
Portland cement, lime, and ver- 
miculite, which can be sprayed up 
to eight inches thick on wire 
mesh. It can be applied to almost 
any surface, takes one coat after 
another without waiting, sets in 
90 minutes, takes nails or screws, 
and can be cut with an ordinary 
saw 


Becat SE of its great fire re- 


sistance, Pyrok is likely to revolu- 
tionize fire, protection of build- 
ings. For instance, a wood board 
was coated to a thickness of just 
under one-eighth of an inch and 
subjected to a blow-lamp flame for 
two and a half hours. The Pyrok 
surface remained in place, and the 
wood beneath was only slightly 
charred 

While the natural scientists are 
developing new materials, the so- 
cial scientists are at work on new 
organizational forms, working, for 
example, to secure maximum effi- 
ciency in the Government’s exec- 
utive machinery. Recently, they 
reorganized the system for issuing 
passports, which can now be ob- 
tained in 48 hours rather than 


weeks. The Passport Office Staff, 


) 
moreover, has been cut from 1,100 
to 700 

In all fields today, 


method—under the special guise 


clentific 


of Operational Research—is pene 
trating. it is Britain’s guaranty 
that she will pull through, other 


things being equal 
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HE'S “ROBBIE 


To All Vancouverttes! 


BLIND MERRILL C. ROBINSON IS 


AN INSPIRATION TO THOSE WHO SEE. 


i YOU ATTENDED a meeting of the Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Rotary Club and had a chat with 
its 1948-49 President, vou’d be likelv to notice a 
number of things about him. 

example, or hi 


ut it 


His soldierly bearing, 

friendliness and pleasant smile 

you wouldn't discover he is totally 

Wearing glasses and equipped with artificial 

survey everything and every- 

Captain Merrill C. Robinson—*Robbie” to all 

gives strangers no hint of his handicap 

e he doesn’t think of his 

: he puts it, “I’m not conscious 

disability In fact, it’s difficult for me to 

ze 1 am The thought rarely occurs 

ise everything and every person is visualized in 

nd’s eye. If I concentrated on my blindness, 
would no doubt be a terrible blackness.” 


took the first 


is possible 
blind! 


ve which seem to 


ightle 


Robbie step toward forgetting his 
tlessness in the hell of Vimy Ridge during 
ld War lI. : ne moment he was a stalwart 
ir-old sergeant-major—the youngest in the Ca- 
(Army; next, an exploding German 

id blown out both his eyes and smashed one 


in the 
nd, oddly enough, he was worrying about the 


eyesight was gone—hopelessly gone; but 
well, 


ma\ the doctors could do something 
lat 
was the kind of constructive thinking which 
tl in well as he set about the 
fitting himself for an active career. True, he 
1e choice of a financially secure life on the 
adequate pension then paid to totally disabled 
by the Canadian Government—but that 
Robbie's” way: he wanted to be useful, and 
» is famou a champion of the blind and 
umber One public-spirited citizen in British 


le young vetel 


long road back to normal living began 
an Hospital for Blind Sailors and 
England, a few months after he was 
wounded. There, in the company of 
100 similarly afflicted young 
he learned to read Braille, en- 
in such sports as rowing and 
ing, and 


iotl eraps 


became expert in 
a profession he prac- 
in Victoria, particularly in vet 
hospitals. He found a bride at St. Dunstan’s, 


pretty Miss Langley-Fraser, of London, who 


many 


erving as a volunteer nurse—and, upon his 


ase, took her to live first in Ontario and later in 
toria and Vancouver! 
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Here’s Canada’s youngest sergeant-major in World War I. Blinded 
in battle, he hit the comeback trail with outstanding courage. 


There he is national director of the Institute for 
the Blind in Western Canada, a full-time job which, 
nonetheless, does not prevent him from taking part 
in dozens of public-service activities. For example, 
he was once general chairman of Auxiliary Services 
for enlisted men and women, in which 56 organiza- 
tions were involved, and in 1940 he was invited by 
the Minister of Defense to form the first Citizens’ 
Rehabilitation Council. During World War II he 
was identified with the National War Finance Com 
mittee and the Citizens’ Defense Committee, and in 
1943 was made a member of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. A Rotarian since 1931, 
he has served twice on his Club’s Board of Directors, 
and as First Vice-President, and was elected Presi- 
dent by acclamation for 1948-49 

Betweentimes, “Robbie” also manages to sandwich 
in a few sporting activities, such as mountain climb- 
ing, cycling, and fishing! 

‘Being blind doesn't mean helplessness, but mere- 
lv inconvenience,” says this outstanding Canadian 
“While loss of sight has disadvantages, it has com- 
pensations if one has imagination.” He even jokes 
about it, recalling the time he bumped into what he 
thought was a fur-coated lady, begged pardon, and 
learned he had tipped his hat to a horse! 

ALEC R. MERRIMAN 











Here Are Essential Facts of the Case: 


A 14-year-old boy is em- 


ployed evenings after school at odd jobs. He comes from a 


large family of children and his earnings supplement the 


family’s income. One evening it is discovered that he has 


picked up money (value $10) which inadvertently had been 


left on the counter. He spends it to take a girl to dinner and 


a dance. He denies the theft at first, but finally admits it. 


Suppose you are the merchant. What would you do? Call 


the police? Fire him? Tell his parents? His school 


W 


principal? Lecture him privately or before other 


employees? Make him pay back the money? Give 


him extra work to earn it? What? 


I Have Faced It 


1 A. Simmons 
Drugs Retails 


4 ddd 


Ix MY 29 years as a professional 

retailer I have faced two or three 

situations identical to the one in 

case and have learned that 

requirement is deliberate 

ne thought on the part of the 

nployer. Well may it be based on 
janitarian ethics. 

talk with the 

xt, id, if advisable, 

; parents without 

I say “with- 

» bov’s knowledge” because 

instance I asked a lad to 

s parents to me. Fearing 

their wrath, the boy ran away in- 


stead—and gave his parents and 


private 


he boy’ 


knowledge 


me great concern. He returned 
l cold and hungry five 

no publicity should come 

out of the occurrence if the boy is 
to be rehabilitated, and surely 
there should be no lecturing. Also, 
other employees should be kept 


ture 


too, that a condition 
nstatement should 
king restitution in what- 
l convenient or even 
xtra work be avail- 
good to give it 

ig if he dis- 


One can be foolish in retaining 
an employee and rash in discharg- 
ing him. The boy’s attitude is the 
governing factor. I have kept in 
my employ, with satisfaction and 
pride, boy employees who, once at 
least, started down the wrong 
road. I repeat: The boy’s attitude 
is the important thing, and I 
would be guided by it, not only in 
his conversation, but the early 
days of his reémployment. 


I'd Call in the Law 


Answers Fred DeArmond 


Author 
Springfield, Missouri 


I WOULD turn the boy over to 


the law. If this were his first 
offense and he appeared contrite, 
I would recommend clemency to 
the court. I would ask that he be 
paroled in my custody, and | 
would agree to let him remain on 
his job, subject to future good 
conduct 

This would be the hard way for 
me as the employer, but it seems 
to me the best way. 

If the boy had been guilty of 
delinquencies—such as being re- 
peatedly late to work or disre- 
spectful to a superior or if 
through carelessness he had 
broken a valuable showcase win- 
dow—I would admonish him. But 
when he steals money, that is al- 
together different. It is a crime, 


1 While the boss’s back is turned, the young 
e employee pockets a $10 bill he has spied. 


against which we have laws for 
protection. As a good citizen, it is 
not in my province to forgive a 
crime. That is a thing for the au- 
thorities to decide. Besides, a 
judge, particularly in a juvenile 
court, is better able to handle such 
cases than the rest of us. 

When a boy is taken to court 
where he sees the majesty of law 
at work, and himself re- 
strained by a uniformed police- 
man, the seriousness of what he 
has done comes home to him. The 
strong deterrent of society’s offi- 
cial displeasure has been exer- 


feels 


cised. 

Youth, like men, take the line 
of least resistance. If it 
easy to get something for nothing, 
if there is no penalty for getting 
caught in sin, the temptation is 
often too great. But if this course 
is shown to be really the hard 
way, the resistance to temptation 
is strengthened. Because that is 
the extent of a great many men’s 
honesty—the conviction that it 


seems 


pays 


Another Chance, Certainly! 
Says Aage E. Jensen 

Coal Distributor 

Holbaek, Denmark 


Many merchants would at 


once dismiss this young man. I 
would not. As a Rotarian, I would 
feel it my duty to give him an- 
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That night the boy takes his girl to a dinner and dance and “blows” the stolen 3 
money. His employer, meanwhile, has noted the theft and linked him to it. 


. to counsel with him 
on the path 

Be 

merely 


On mot 


theoreti- 
an one oOc- 
vears in busi- 
stolen a 
In these 
hat I have 
ld do. And 


New young 


above that wou 


good resu 
loyees who had made the one 
take became good trustworthy 
who never stole again. A 
night prove too 

violation of my faith, and 

I might have to dis- 

nplovee but that is a 

would meet when the 


A Superior Boy 


Observes John Mackie 
( rand Dye 
Middlesex, England 


I, IS EVIDENT this boy pos- 
esses three characteristics which 
place him above average: 


and determi- 
nation, being willing to undertake 
on top of his schoolwork an added 
1 i nN 


1. He has courage 


He has a spirit of independ- 
He must have known how 
ult it was to make ends meet 
e home. He worked in the 
ings to make money—not for 
purpose of self-indulgence, but 
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for the same reason as expressed 
by Scotland’s national bard: 

Not for to hide it in a hedge 

Nor for a trained attendant 

But for the glorious pr vilege 


of being independer 


, 
} ° 


9 


3. He is self-sacrificing and con- 
siderate of others. Otherwise he 
would not have given up the com- 
pany of other boys 

As these are the thoughts in my 


in the evening 


mind when the boy comes before 
me, what do I do? 
me two stories in the old Book 
that help in my decision 

1. “Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” I decide 
against punishment in any shape 
or form. 

2. The story of the blind man, 
very conscious and sensitive be- 
cause of his blindness. The Healer, 
who could have given him imme- 
diate sight in the busy street, sur- 
rounded by the crowd, did some- 
thing different, knowing the man’s 
characteristics. “He took him by 
the hand and led him out of the 
city.” And when they were alone, 
He restored his sight. 

1, being closeted alone with this 
supersensitive lad, would try to 
paint for him the future if he did 
what was right, the consequences 
of his continued wrongdoing, then 
send him back to his work, ex- 
pressing the hope that he would 
use those many good characteris- 
tics he possessed and justify the 
confidence I place in him. 


There come to 


The youth denies the theft, then admits it. 
e If you were the merchant, what would you do? 


Two Principles Operate 


Notes z Eric Cuthbertson 
Boot and § Retailer 
Hobart, Australia 


Ix CASES of this nature there 
are two principles to consider: (1) 
“He who is without sin let him 
cast the first stone”; 
is entitled to a second 
tunity. 

Note that the boy did not plan 
to take the money and would not 
have if it had not been carelessly 
left on the counter. The crime was 
committed on impulse. No doubt 
the youth planned to take his girl 
out for the evening after the 
money was in his pocket. 

In my opinion there is only one 
just and humane way to handle 


(2) everyone 


oppor- 


entnnanansieen 


How We Got the Photos 





b] 

Twas the Rotary Club of 
Gary, Indiana, that provided 
the photos for this debate-of- 
the-month. Gary’s Magazine 
Committee Chairman, Richard 
B. Sealock, city librarian, cast 
Rotarian Druggist Cloid V. 
Carmichael in the réle of mer- 
chant. The two handsome, 
highly honest young people 
are Clifford Maris and An- 





toinette Piontek, Gary stu- 
dents. Our thanks to all of 
them—and to the Hotel Gary 
for the cafe background.—Eds. 
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After I8 years of answering calls to 
rescue children who have locked them- 
selves in bathrooms and refused to come 
out, a Detroit. fire-department captain 
has worked out this easy solution: Ascer- 
taining the sex of the child, he goes to 
the locked door and, if it's a boy, calls 
“Come out, little girl!’ or, if a girl, 
"Come out, little boy!" The indignant 
culprit usually emerges promptly, because 
what girl wants to be called a boy, and 
vice versa 


ruble, Marquette 


Mich 


aS. 


Our 
paper 


Cure 


route boy regularly tossed our 
anywhere except on the porch 
At Christmas we told him his dol- 
lar was “somewhere around the yard 
It took him 25 minutes to find it—and 
our paper was left tidily at the door ever 
fter Maybe it such a subtle 
bint—but it was sufficient for a boy now 
uch wicer 

T. J. Mclnerney 


wasnt 


New Hyde Park, L N.Y 


nsatiably curious. Good 
proof is in Whitakers, North Carolina 
where there's a sign AT 30 M.P.H 
YOU CAN DRIVE THROUGH WHITAK 
ERS IN 2 MINUTES. TRY IT!" Nearly 
everybody does 

—Mauric 


People are 


. rc 


Island 
New York, an accomplished firebug man- 
aged to set several blazes even in prison 
This stopped when someone 
suggested putting him to firing the boil 
ers. No further trouble. Maybe there's 
a moral in this for those who are worried 
about which often 
is simply the result of good but misdi 


rected eneray 


Arnold Fox 


Although confined on Welfare 


however 


juvenile delinquency 


Annandale N j 


Let's ’ n this 
department, a ! chec be sent you 
($5 if it's fro cation).—Eds 


have ur story t's used 


cases of this nature. Make them 
purely personal. I would take this 
boy into my private office, realiz- 
ing that I was dealing with a fu 
ture man and citizen and admit- 
ting to myself that his denial of 
guilt was nothing exceptional 
Keeping the interview as friendly 
as possible, I would talk about his 
family, his future, the use of hi 
leisure, the ultimate end of those 
who set out on the road of crime 
the possibilities of full-time em 
ployment and advancement in out 
even 


business. | might 


him a position if he did his part 


promist 


and played the game 

Above all, I would make it an 
obligation to take a personal and 
friendly interest in the boy so that 
he would realize I was 
to do my part 

If, after 


aspects of the case, it wa 


prepared 


the fu 
felt that 


DOV Ss Interest to re 


considering 
it was in the 
fund the 


made possible 


money, this | be 
without reducing 
the amount paid to his famil 


This p 


He’d Get a Lecture 


From Chr. Bagh Tobia 


I: I WERE 


the errant youth my emplovee 


most probably | hould call 


boy into my office and lecture hin 


privately, f h had otherwi 


done his \ atisfactorily and 


had behaved well, then I should 
be inclined to retain him and give 
him at 


opportunity to redeen 


himself. At the same time I should 


ask other emplovees to watch him 


in the future 


1 


We Do It This Way 


R ports Josep/ 
Ci t 


Ready Pen 


Ler me answer this one with a 


personal experience. | As circula 
tion head of a large city daily, | 
1,000 


riers and 50 newsboys who sell on 


supervise newspaper Car- 


the streets. Those 1,050 boys rep 
resent almost every social level in 
our community, and now and then 
some of them make mistakes 


A carrier collects $5, let’s say, 
from a customer who does not 
have exact change. The lad prom- 
ises to return the change—but for- 
gets. The customer complains to 
us, may even demand that we file 
charges against the boy. We don’t. 
We call him in, talk it all over, and 
then send him back to the cus- 
tomer alone with the correct 
change. If the boy has spent the 
money, we permit him to draw 
the needed amount from the cash 
carry on all our boys 

Pretty soft treatment? Let me 
tell something: never once 
have I had to call a boy to my of- 
offense of this 


bond w< 
you 


fice for a second 
nature 

We have a more vexing prob- 
lem in cases where boys stea! bun- 
dles of our papers from street cor 
sell them, but there 
W give them anothe1 
About 25 percent of these 
and 
often permit a court record to be 


ners ind 
again 
chance 
lads repeat in such cases we 
isking the judge to parole 
to hi 
cent of boys so paroled repeat 
the 
mes look over oul 1,050 boys, ve 


nade 


the boy parents. Only 3 pe 


As we at Reading Eagle 
in the busi 
of building manhood as well 
We 
faith in our boys and 
When 


because their 


clearly that we're 


delivering a newspaper 
have great 
thev rarely let us down 


they do, it’s often 
parents would give us no help in 
our endeavor to straighten them 


ou 


Give Boy a Chance 


Savs Antonio Armenteros § 
Mere Distribut 

San Pedro de Macori 
Dominican Republic 


indlse 


S 
JOME 
ployees stole a small sum of com 


time ago one oO! my em- 
investigated and 
discovered the delinquent, but 
did not know the circum 


stances which occasioned the act 


pany money. | 


since | 


I decided to forget the matter. I 
did inform the police or the 
voung family, and | 
to show that 
an impulsive 


not 
mans gave 
him an opportunity 
the theft had 
act, offering him a chance to start 
This gave positive results 


been 


anew 
and today this man is one of my 
I would 
give the boy a second chance. 


best employees. Just so, 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


@s an opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business April 1. To small boys the date means pranks. 
and professions, the recognition of the ———_—_— ” 7 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and To President Angus S. Mitchell it means another 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- birthday. His own. He will probably celebrate it 
upeti tunit i 4 P " x 
ey ea eee eee with a full day at his desk...to which he will re- 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- turn that morning from a Club-visiting trip in the 


ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- ‘ 
ness, and community life United States. 


Po Pe Maneg one yr ets With Rotary travels in the Americas, Africa, 
a world fellowship of business and profes- and Asia behind hin, President Angus now flies 
sional men united in the idee! of service. April 12) to Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, France, England, North Ireland, Eire, 
and Scotland. In Blackpool, England, he will attend the Conference of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ireland April 29-May 2. In Scotland he will 
look up relatives. Thence back to the U.S.A. via R.M.S. "Caronia," reaching 
cago May 18. hen, the Board meeting...International Assembly...Convention. 


And happy birthday, indefatigable Angus! 


New York News. Fred Waring and his orchestra and chorus will be there! The 

is these famed musicians will be the first number on the program at Rotary's 
40th Annual Convention—New York City, June 12-16. That's the word fresh from 
Rotary's Convention office in New York's Hotel Commodore. Other program headliners 
just announced: Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, widely known speaker, author, and clergy-— 
man; Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of America; Tom J. Davis, 
Past President of Rotary International. The U.N.'s Trygve Lie and Rotary's Angus 
Mitchell, as announced earlier, also will speak. 





More than 2,000 On—to—New York Chairmen in Clubs and Districts are sparking 
attendance...which could top 20,000. Okeh——-Madison Square Garden can handle it. 


Scheduled Meetings. April 8-10....Chicago 
May 30-31 Chicago 





Welcome. Formation of new Club in Dar-es-Salaam adds Tanganyika ‘pronounced on 
page 64) to list of countries or geographic regions in the Rotary family. A salute 
to Dar-es-Salaam! 


Termination No Rotary Clubs and no Rotary District now exist in Czechoslo-— 
vakia. Rotary's international Board terminated membership of the Clubs and voided 
the District number at its recent meeting for reasons explained on page 47. There 
were 31 Clubs in Czechoslovakia in 1947-48, those being the latest available figures. 


Directors—Nominee. Board annually nominates four candidates for election to 
the succeeding Board. The current Board's choices for 1949-50 are Shapoorjee B. 
Billimoria, of Bombay, India; Adolpho Casablanca, of Rosario, Argentina; Ernesto Le 
of Paris, France; and Curt E. Wild, of St. Gallen, Switzerland. 


Date with the Future. Circle—if you haven't—April 30-May 7 on your calendar. 
Those are the dates for Boys and Girls Week this year. Several thousand communities 
will celebrate it, Rotarians spearheading or aiding the observances. For a picture 
of a typical Boys and Girls Week program, see page 40. 





New Governor. Herbert William Broad, of Brisbane, Australia, is now Governor 
of District 56, a post he held last year. He replaces Reginald F. G. Fogarty, who 
has removed from the District. 





Vital Statistics. On February 24 there were 6,694 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
323,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since last July 1 totalled 209. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW 


IN ORLANDO, FLORIDA, ROTARIANS SPARKED THE PROJECT. 


1.000 
upon O 
official 
nmenading 


royect 


nbei ne indu 
t 15.000 Negroes 
1e City ont 

one I the Negro citi- 


who, one Si rdav night four 


The historic payday when Rotarian John Graham 
agreed to help an employee save for and find a 
house is reénacted by the two. Their quest re- 
sulted in Orlando's new subdivision for Negroes. 


SUBURB FOR NEGROES IS RISING 


Counsel; R 


By J. N. Stonebraker 


par envelope in 


s hand. “Mr. Graham,” he asked, 


‘would vou hold back a part of 


vel Wi 11S 


pay every week? i want to 
to buy a house. I want a de- 


live, where I can get 


i 
lrinking and gam- 


and Rotarian 
operate and offered 
employee find a home 
time came. When, at last, the time 
did come, John Graham learned 
( that all property in our large 
Negro area i rental property 
owned by white landlords (2) 
that these landlords would sell 
only at exorbitant — price and 
3) that there was no othe1 place 
in Orlando where Negroes could 
buy or build 
Stymied, John told us about it 
at our Rotary Club one Wednes- 
day in 1946, and the Club set up 
Rotary Committee ith Joh 
Chairman that 
tirred other group 
to study the prob- COMMUNITY @ 
lem, Mayor Wm 
Beardall naming 
four civic leaders to 
make recommenda 
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ils Came and 
Rotary 
ke pt plugging away 
t all there emerged in 1947 
nprofit corporation named 
gton Shores, Inc 
quickly sub 
ng more than ‘the $50.000 Of tasteful and varying design, Washington Shores homes are mod; rn outside and in, No 
: “ices top limit is set on price, but most of the houses cost from $5,000 to $7,000. The new 
red for incorporation, Wash home owner above is an Army officer, the one below a partner in a taxicab company. 
n Shores, Inc., obtained 


m9 acre l al by Lake 

bdivided it into 1,000 
real-e 
the cor- 
an selling 
its boun- 


hington 





gan gradin 
Housing At 
$500,000 for immediate 
and promised more as 
ling all im- 
$500 to S700 
ind for $1,500 


it of 100 

thea- 
ducation 
hington 


plete com- 


ho vever, be 


and other 

Negro com- 

which act 1 advisory Ca- 

to the corporation, is most 

mined on that point. 

great Negro educator and 

Booker T. Washington, 

whom Washington Shores is 

knew th pa of the 

untry well. We wish he could 

e seen what we are trying to 

n Orlando. We think he would 
e been encouraged by it. 
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,o5, Was a Star 

salesman in 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

He won sales contests without half 
trving and his bank 


waxed fat witl 


account 


bonuses Sut peo- 


l 
ple whispered behind his back 

Don't see how he does it. Ed 

good guy and a crack sales- 

but he can’t read or write 


iams was smart. He relied 
three things: a memory that 


I 
1g sketched in 
his order book, and the help of his 


wife, who came to the 


gripped facts like a steel trap, a 
system of diagran 


office at 
night and helped write reports 
Words were just a J imble of let- 
ters and sentences were utterly 
impossible. In short, Williams 
was word blind. 
Word blindne 

f& COMMUNITY 10wn to doctors as 
; l a, or inability to 
read—afflicts per 
haps 10 percent of 


the population. Such 


The multiplication theory baffles some youngsters of good mentality. Here an instruc- 
tress in U.C.L.A.’s Clinical School demonstrates it graphically as well as orally. 


persons may have the I. Q. (In 
telligence Quotient) of an Albert 
Einstein, yet ordinary methods of 
instruction have not provided 
them with Plato’s definition of an 
education: 
tools which the race has found 
indispensable.” 

Until recently, partly because 
its causes are obscure, word 
blindness was held incurable, but 
over the past 20 years, Dr. Grace 
Fernald, professor of psychology 
at the University of California a 
Los Angeles, has treated hundreds 
of victims at the psychology de 
partment’s Clinical School and 
never had a failure! 

Dr. Fernald, a small, kindly, 
graying woman in her 60’s, lifted 
the iron curtain of word blindnes 

by accident: 10-year-old Lester 
thought by his teacher to be 


feeble-minded, was sent to the 


UC.L.A. department 
for examination. Dr. Fernald 
tested him, found he had an I. Q 
of 110, and sent him back to his 


class 


vcholog. 
psycnology 


The very next day returned 
th a note from his teacher, say- 


ing, “If he’s not feeble-minded, 


“Learning to use the 


ippost 
omething 

Dr. Fernald did try and it 
proveda most difficult task 
Weeks went bv and Lester learned 
absolutely nothing. Then, one af 
ternoon at the blackboard Dr. 
Fernald took the bov’s hand and 
guided the chalk as he wrote the 
word “land Next dav she was 
amazed to note he could write 
“land” and even pick it out of a 
printed page 

“What did I do with Lester yes 
terday?” Dr. Fernald asked an as- 

tant 

“You made him trace the word,” 
was the answer. 

In a flash Dr. Fernald saw that 
kinesthetic teaching—tracing 
words with the fingers—could ac- 
complish the educational miracle 
that visual methods could not. It 
tied up with previous observations 
of William James and Dr. M. A 
Binet that 
brain injuries had learned to read 
“by an ingenious, roundabout way 


persons with actual 


Tracing the word over and over, the 
word-blind child learns it by kines- 
thetics, then files it in his word box, 
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They Think with Their Hands 


“WORD BLINDNESS’ KEEPS THOUSANDS FROM LEARNING 


TO READ... BUT 


ch they often discover them- 
. . [in which they] trace 
letters with their fingers.” 
“rom then on learned 
pidly and, at the end of nine 
, Was ret 0 his class, 
well-adju youngster 
hen Dr. Fernald and her as- 
1 than 
cent of them 
» read, write, 


methods 


more 


work is 
Fernald 
r classe and there 
salong wv t. Du 
il School 


xperimental 


while 

nl ith is in- 
to SO or 100 st ient In 

i class of 
adult 


income 


there is al 


me trom 

have 

gland, 

nd. New Ze South 
ca, and Haw 


rress from ze! 


iding level 
ugh four or five grades in a 

mth term is common. The 
record made b i child is 7.9 
, while lult completed 
rrades h x months. 
id learned 
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NOW COMES DR. FERNALD WITH 


A REMEDY 


only five words in five years of 
regular school mastered 234 un- 
der Dr. Fernald’s direction. A 17- 
year-old nonreader, after three 
months’ training, wa 
new words a da\ 

Dr. Fernald doc not accept 
nonreaders whose I. Q. falls be- 
low the normal 100. “It is to so- 


ciety’s advantage to salvage the 


s learning 73 


above-average children,” she says 
Her classes are often attended by 
rior mentality. 


children of superi 
vho could not 


One 10-year-old bor 
read or write a single word before 
he came to Dr. Fernald proved to 
have an I. Q. of 177, which put him 
in the genius category 


edyv is apparent: even with a ca 
pacity for exceptional 
was doomed to frustration 


hitterness 
“We start by 


that we have a 


His trag- 


work he 


By Andrew Hamilton 


ing words,” Dr. Fernald says. “We 
explain to him that many bright 
people have had the same difficul- 
ty as he has had in learning t 
read and have learned easily b 
this new method, which I] 

ist as good as any othe! 

m select any word he 


t 


hi 
know, 


regardless of 
and teach it to him.” 

The teacher writes t] 
large script on a piece 
and the child traces it 
or two fingers, whichever i 
natural. Best results are obtaine] 
with the fingers 
or stylus. At first the child ma 

he word 50 or 1€9 


mol 


—not with pene 


have to trace t 


. 
times before the pene 


trate 

The emotional 
ing to read doe 
thing 


son Or 


rous 


David, 











y 


SENSITIVE FINGERS 


Jounnys mother re- 
moved the wrappings trom 
the carved and inlaid box he 
had made. “Oh, Johnny!” 
she breathed at last. “It’s 
beautiful!” 

“Is it?” he answered wist- 
fully. For Johnny was blind. 

A man who can understand 
Johnny’s frustration because 
he couldn’t see what his own 
hands had made is Merrill A. 
V. Maynard, of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. Once able to 
see, he has been sightless 
since he was 16. 

He praises all efforts to 
make blind people self-sup- 
porting. But people who 
don’t see, he points out, like 
people who do, “cannot live 
by bread alone.” They too 
need to satisfy their hunger 
for beauty. They should have 

opportunity to express their 
innermost longings. And one 
way is to write poetry. 

So he started the Braille 
Poets’ Guild to stimulate the 
reading and writing of 
verses, 

Three years ago, Maynard 
began to publish Inspiration, 
the first and only poetry 
quarterly in braille. Im- 
printed on heavy, 11-by-13- 
inch paper, the magazine 
contains selections from the 
best current verse, the best 
poetry submitted by blind 
writers, editorials, and prac- 
tical aids to the study of 
verse. Reader response, 
stimulated by occasional 
writing contests conducted 
by the magazine, has been 
enthusiastic and today more 
than 300 blind poets are ac- 
tive participants in the ven- 
ture. 

Thanks to the Guild and 
to Maynard’s persisting ef- 
forts, an all-round program 
of writing, sharing, and judg- 
ing creative poetry is being 
recognized as an ideal pur- 
suit for the sightless. By 
releasing their stifled crea- 
tive energies and permitting 
them to “see” their work, i 
provides a “lift” they have 
seldom experienced. 








literally ran all the way home aft- 
er his first day in the school. 
Flinging open the door, he shout- 
ed, “Mother, I'm not dumb—I 
wrote six words today!” 
Eleven-year-old Bobby could 
write only the word “her” after 
SIX years in school and thought 
it meant “chicken.” In the fir 
cay of remedial work, he drew an 
airplane on the blackboard and 
learned to write “propeller,’ 


“wheel,” “tire,” “aviator,” “step,” 


+ 


t 
canvas,” “wire for tail,” “run 
”" and “biplane.” He was 

over his new talent: 


ixed the day by learn- 
"and “Deutscl 


in German scrij That evening 


he walked all around the neigh 
borhood, casually asking people if 
thev knew how to spell “halh icina- 
tion” and “De utsch” 

During Wo 
(rm) 
proximat 


had never had a 
nity to go to school, othe: 
word-blind 
] thro 


opportu- 


‘ teaching 
in alleviating word blindne 
They have protested that such 
techniques are not essential to the 
and one 
eminent Ph.D. has even suggest- 


1 its protracted use may jeopar- 


treatment of nonreaders 


dize the development of normal 


however, the 
critics have been largely convert- 
ed. Dr. Fernald likes to recall one 
specific instance After a speech 
describing her work, a 
tendent of schools in a Midwestern 
city stood up and wisecracked, 


In recent years 


supel in- 


“Well, you may have children in 
California who can’t learn to read 
by old-fashioned methods, bu 
there aren't any east of the Rock- 
ies.” The next Fall, Dr. Fernald 
had the pleasure of writing him 
that a child from his district had 
just been enrolled in her school! 
Dr. Fernald has largely ignored 
criticisms of her work. Her full 
days and nights leave little time to 
answer would-be detractors, and 
devising 
diagnostic, remedial, and preven- 
tive techniques that it was not un- 
til 1943 that she got around to 
publishing her first, full-length 
book, Remedial Techniques in Ba- 
¢ School Subjects. 


busy has she been 


“In recent ye ars,”’ she says, “we 
e attempted to meet the prob- 
lem of se 1 
tuting other activities for the bas 
kills. Our schools are teaded with 
unhappy youngsters who cannot 


hool failures by substi- 


read and who are 
ort of ‘activity work’ as a sub- 
titute. We have parents who are 
convinced their children are sub- 


ittempting som 


but continue to exhort 
i e their ineffectual 
great multitude of 
an be made happy, 
rs of society ul we 


. 
ilf a chance.’ 


Ds FERNALD ge with a 
se of 


chuckle th ‘ ar-old 

Albert, of St Pook wy ouri, who 

was rated an “idiot” when a group 

st indicated an I. Q. of 37. Al- 

ird about Dr. Fernald’s 

money to 

train, and 

; Aid to direct 

e where they teach 

Tested again, he 

an I. Q. of 108. 

chool and got 

mobiles to pay 

and two meals a dav. 

months he was reading 

iazines and newspapers and 

juit school for a full time job man- 
» theater. 

Several months later Albert 
burst into Dr. Fernald’s office and 
demanded to see the teacher who 

ruided him thr { the Clinic. 
Why the hurry, . Fernald want- 
ed to know? 

The poor guy got his degree 
last June,” said the former “idiot,” 
“and can’t get a job. I'd like to 
give him mine—I’m getting a bet- 
ter one!” 


iging a movie 
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@ Synthetic Gasoline. The 


( 


® Building Block Furnace. 


® Metallic 


lace V 


cops Ub 


\nybody who has 
“masking tape” which sticks 
don't 
to paint will appreciate a new 


Antipainting Paint. 


ied to use 


n and protects the part vou 


masking tape which can be paint 
ted, then 
ripped off 


1¢ area 
the painting i 
1 plastic 
‘unit” fur- 


vith interchangeabl 


in. be added from ti to time, makes 
installation that can be later 


a Winter 


mone, nd 


summer all 


more gas 


Just put in 
her units 


ther 


from 
“light 
titanium 


Titanium. clear 


ting point 


Y ng 


the 
nly berylliu d 
ificant for jet-engine man 

] ve had beryllium 

at the ore is 

in com 
the 


enormous 


on 


the prob 
n metallic 
mon ore, 
ence than 
l, copper, 
The known 

the 


Canada 


Itins 
meiting 


soon no 
ercial ex- 

important 
ecently ced 
@ Heat Saver. Most stoves and fur- 
naces lose a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of their heat up the chimney. 
To cut this heat loss, a unit has been 
devised which installed 
around the chimney pipe. Whenever 
the air surrounding the pipe reaches 


is easily 


110 degrees or more, a blower pushes 
the warm air that would otherwise be 
lost back into the room or back into 
the hot-air furnace (if you have that 
kind) or to a garage or some addi- 
tional room. 


development 
panv announces that the of a 
for syvn- 
will 


ng to use it. Tw 


use 
process manutacturing 
to any- 
o great plants, 


out 


be licensed 


re expected to turn more 
10.000 gallons « ich, are be- 


The pilot 
produce 


i \ t 
in Texas and Kansas 
in California 
of syn etic 


proc ess ¢ 


wated 
llons gasoline 
various 

or heavy fuel oil 


ie resem- 


developed by 


in use 


coal as 


Things to Come 


PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


the Germans. The investment cost for 
a given capacity 1s approximately one- 
third of that of the German process, and 
the over-all cost of making gasoline is 
to be about one-fourth that of 
the German method. The cost has been 
reduced to a point where the synthetic 
gasoline can be competitive with gaso 
line made by modern refine 
Best of all, the new 
high quality gasoline 

rating of 80 higher 
with the old Germ: 
gave products 


said ot 


methods. 

process gives a very 

with 
in 


rv 


an 
comparison 


octane 
or 
whicl 


in process, 


of an octane rating of 20 
or lower. 


@ Sunburn Protection. The effectivenc 
of all 


clency 


to the effi- 
als 
new 
time 


sunburn creams is-due 
of the 
they contain. 


chemi 
ot 


to elght 


Now comes 


ones said to be from two 


a pall 


better than any of the 
They are the ethyl- and 
dimethyl-amino-benzoate 


commonly used 
e methyl-para- 
These 


riorat 


com- 
pounds are less likel 
the presence of direct 
moisture than t 
They cz 

lot 


ating 


mo 
date 
ments, 1Ons, 


ning 


® Sand Roads. © 

used with asphalt o 
able 

S.A 


the 


roads 


he | 


trebled 
terials—dirt 
Alaska in 


tinuously in 


sand 
used in 
proves 
ess permanent 


the soil and 


highwav 


roads 


He’s helping to make a world. This 
workman is spraying the gores, or world 
segments, with a colorless lacquer to 
prevent damage to the map surface 
while the gores are affixed to the globe. 


driveways. The only thing brought to 
the site for this process is an asphalt 
emulsion and a powder. The asphalt 
emulsion is the only form in which the 
asphalt can be properly to pene 
trate the fine particles of the soil. While 
it does blend, it 
takes a long time to set up properly, a 
disadvantage which is overcome by the 
use of a powder applied to the asphalt 
emulsion-aggregate mixture. The result 
ing pavement supports light traffic 
mediately and heavy truckse w 
few days. Even beach sand may be 
and such have withstood 
traffic without 


used 


make a_ satisfactory 


Im 
thin a 
used, 
roads 


three 


avy 
for years change. 
@ Wax Extender. A chemical com- 
pany has recently developed chlori- 
nated’bi- and polyphenols which seem 
capable of replacing many types of 
the scarcer and more expensive waxes, 
such as carnauba, which are used in 
fine automobile, wood, leather, and 
linoleum polishes. Carnauba wax 
has become increasingly expensive 
since the war, and a suitable wax ex- 
tender, if not a substitute, is sought. 
M@ Fastest Camera Shutter. The f t 
camera shutter Known to science, capi 
ble of operating at a rate of 100 million 


frames a 


istes 


second, is some 25,000 time 


faster than the fastest motion-picture 
camera commercial] F 
t of the 


Kerr cell, placed between two pola 


available The i 


device lies in the 


SO-€ 


alled 


plates so set that pola ized light « itted 
first 

to pass through the 

voltage is applied to 

cell, the polarization of the 

is immediately altered t } 


allowing the 


through the is in the wrong plane 
second. When hig 
electrodes in 


Kerr 
light imag 
being photographed to 
and through tl 


plate on 


the film. By controlled til 


voltage, photographic records 
effective exposure time of one 

of a millionth 
obtained The 
in studying certain rapid 
which 
observed and 


second hay 


of a 


camera is 


aesigned 


phenomena heretofore coulk 


be recorded accurate 


To 
simplified, hig! 


@ Electronic Counter. count a 
of paper with a new 
speed, electronic counter, the package 
riffled on handled to 


a steplike ledge tiny, 


otherwise provid 


and a ruby-tipped 
hand-operated stylus detector is passed 
down the tiny steps and the counter re 
cords each step regardless of how fast 
the hand moves. It will, it is 


count up to 1,600,000 a second 


claimed 
ObVIOU 
ly much faster than an operator could 
move his hand 
edges. The new 
for the 
buttons, 


over a bunch of pape 


counter can also be 
used 
pills, 
small articles. It 
required and the 
weighing scale. In 
instrument is used to pile sheets 


sired 


automatic 
bottle 


pat Kas 
caps 
eliminates 
inaccuracies 
steel mill 
quantities and measure 
footage with unfailing accurac\ 
* 
Letters to Dr. Jones n add 
of Tue ROTARIAN 
Wacker Drive, 


ay be 
Vagaz 


wa care 
East Chicago 1 





(country-club set) one day receive joint 


Looking at Movies cata rs 


name has always rendered them starry 
eved, informing them that she is run 
ig away with one of their spouses 


the basis for each wife 


CHOOSEY’ ABOUT YOUR FILMS? LET OUR leverly devised flashbacks then reveal 


REVIEWER HELP AND NOTE THE 


% The Boy with Green Hair (RKO) 


tol r De St 


HANDY KEY fear that the husband in question might 


modern marital 
he most incisive 


omment the 


By Jane Lockhart 


Onn True Love 


Flaxy Martin (\\ ner ( Irie 1 inda Hendrix 
Dor -_ on pease , 7 


*% Day of Wrath 


KA Letter to Three Wives 


Dark Past 
Nina I 


* Patsan 


& Ay [8 gee: | | 
ie lee 


. 
* 


x, . — 
ia! 
- a 
Pd 
= < 


A scene from A Letter to Three Wives, Twentieth Century-Fox comedy. Miss Lock 
hart says it contains some of the most incisive portraiture and wit on the screen. 
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push north thi and of the ac 
companying activity by partisans 
Acted in the main by G. L.'s and non 


profe ional Italians, episodes are fre 


ough Italy 


juently disjointed, unclear, but always 


1 and absorbing, each sequence con- 
actually 
who fight it and 
upon their 
norized, done 
tanding of hu- 
their 


best” lists 


y a sense of whi: wal 


an to those 
have it thrust 
Simple, ungk 

obvious unde! 
and compa on for 
Chosen on 
film will probabl e shown 
ly th ‘ sual foreign 
l le the excbl 


ago. M,Y 
The Red Pony (1 Louis Cal- 


ern, Myrna Loy, Pe Robert 
Produced nd i} ted by 

Milestone 
t Drama 


Steinbeck 
small Cal- 
‘ars ago 
by a small 
is when 
pony die interest 
and-bo inch hand 
fT Ss} g of his own 
phases, too 
old grand 
tales of his 
ore listeners 
, 


M, Y, 
sara 
Wilde 


parole ofli 


ther 
in spite 


p political 


Slightly F 


rench (( 
y Le 


! Parke 
the pro 
wy, astor 
performe! 
actress and 
in from 
hich the 


ra the 


Spirite 
roughout 
at movie 


M, Y 


That Wonderful Urge ( Century 
‘ one Powe Ger 


Tierney 
things 





Paisan, meaning “comrade,” 

“bests. In this scene “G. 

about spoiled heirs 

first meeting The 

be meanet 

time, if you 

safely are predl 

tic ending 
Behavior 

anvone else 

tion here, for 

novie hero ana 


Three Godfathers | 
nendariz, Ward Bone 
Wayne 


Velodrama . ig nto waterle 


John 

s after bank a 
sorted bad men covered 
whose hor nave 
The lon in 


After she dies t V take the child 


Wwayon whet 


perished child 


birth 


with them further their perilous 


journey Two die of thirst and exhaus 


tion, the other rez vilization to 
give himself and tl 
on Christmas Eve 
ficent. con 


Some of the mo 


vincingl arid, and late scener 


ever put on the screen been wasted 


on a story and performances sentimen 
al, unmotivated it times downright 
ly Director Ford's famed skill at « 


ablishing mood is evident b 


it too often dissipates itse establis! 


ing embarrassing! religious 


symbols and parall poirting 


M, Y 


Yellow Sky (20th Ce Fox). James 
Barton, Anne 
Richard Widmar} tol 
\. Wellman. Melodran 


by aged prospector and granddaughte1 


Bante sregory Peck, 
William 


Gold hoarded 


in ghost mine on edge of salt desert be 
comes the key to division into good and 
bad of 
Army men, who, dying of thirst. stagger 
in after flight hich 
they driven with bank loot by 


Arms 


bandits, former Union 


gang of 
across desert to w 
were 
detachment fight it out 


‘is the title of an Italian film widely hailed as among 1948 
. 1.” as lecturing a Naples boy on the evils of theft. 


bloodily to ( leatl 
of courst SUPrVIVIT 
All the ingredients 
estern are here, pli narrowing 
convincing picture of desert. tre 
that almost equals that 


Magnificent 


a tough 


fathe) 


and suspen 


current 
rewarding 
Wate 


Fighter Squac 


Fo! 
Father Dunne / 
Wy Regards to Broadway, Henry V,7 
Hills of Home, ! Remember Mama, I 

th Father, Melody Tin 
dings Builds His Dream House 
of the North, Olympic 
The Overlanders, 
ger, The 
Dear to My 
The Tender 


Deep 


Games 

Rachel and the Stra 
Search. The Land, So 
Heart, The Te ny Pipit 
Years, Thunde 


secret 


ley 

For MaTurt 
1/2 My Sons, 
est Apartment for 
Four Faces West 
Joan of Arc, Hamlet, I Kno 
Live 


Red Shoes, Ree 


AUDIENCE: The 
Another Part of the Fo 
Peggy, Canon City 
Great E rpectatior 
Where I) 
Going, Johnny Belinda Today fo 
Tomorrow, Pitfall. The 
River, Shoe-Shine, The Snake Pit. To 
Live in Peace, La Traviata, The Treas 


e Sierra Madre. You Gotta Stay 


Happ / 


reports, these 


much worth considering 


advance 
very 

Chicken Every Sunday (20th-Fo 
comedy of domestic life in Tucson abo 
1900; Command Decision (MGM), from 


the stage play vividly portraying what 
men at the top it 
Louis 


Cajun boy's life is 


war meant to the 


a bomber command; cana Stor 


(Lopert), how a 
changed when oil drillers intrude, mad 
by Flaherty, documentary master; Mor 
sieur Vincent, which won highest 
French cinema award in 1948, the storys 
of a priest who dared people to serve 


the poor 








Golun?. Frederick 





Speaking of Books— 


ABOUT MEN WHOSE GOAL 
HAS BEEN TO FURTHER THE PROGRESS 


OF BUSINESS, ART LETTERS. 


| PENNEY never war 1 very biographical.” 


to be Of the That kind of 
Filene 
1k Which 


ttention to 


Self-portrait of George Catlin, painter of American In- 
dians. Loyd Haberly relates the story of his romantic 
career in a new work entitled Pursuit of the Horizon. 


ht-provoking con- 


problen 
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ippreciation of the most picturesque of 


picture-making Americans; and the 17 


large illustrations of representative Cat- 


lin paintings are a real delight and will 
be remembered for a long time. 


Very different in text and tone—as 


he texture of the career it describes 


is James Thomas Flexner’s John Sin- 


gleton Copley. From his mother’s to- 


pacco 


hop in the slums of Boston, Mas- 


chusett to a fashionable and pros- 

tudio in London, England, was 
way as remarkable a journey for 
Catlin’ 


r, for that matter, 


as was pilgrimage for 
as remarkable 
careers of Penney and Filene. 
grew up in 18th Century Boston, 

e good painting wa 
n. When a was 
to England, Si Rey- 


could not believe that it was the 


practically un- 
picture of his 
Joshua 


an American 

Americans of the 
Otis, John 
onstituted 


portraits of 
arv period James 
lanv otne ( 


in painting 


achieven 


Tr: 


The man “who never wanted to be any- 


thing but a merchant’”—J. C. Penney. 
Norman Beasley has written a biogra- 
phy of him and his retail organization. 

American Continent. Later 


stantial suc- 


a second sul 


London, where as many as 


1e to see one of his pictures. 
ites of and 
sensitiveness and economy, 
judgment, 


gener- 


Cople vy’ life 


linat.on and firm 
ty and humor The 
finely reproduced illus- 
of course, 


on which 


Oth Century may 
it wn criteria of 
nt; indeed, the values 
facts of modern civiliza- 
be examined if man is to 


1949 


escape self-destruction. We must know 
and understand better the recorders of 
our experience. Scholars can no longer 
be content to write for scholars; they 
must make their knowledge meaning- 
ful and applicable to humanity.” 

This statement of convictions appears 
in the preface to the new three-volume 
Literary History of the United States, 
edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard 
Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry 
Seidel Canby, with Howard Mumford 
Wecter, Stanley T. 
Williams as associates, and written by 


Jones, Dixon and 


these seven distinguished scholars in 
the field of American literature and 48 
other contributors. The principles so 


announced are realized in the work. 


Rigorous insistence on accuracy and 
completeness has shaped a work of per- 
manent usefulness to students of Amer- 
ican literature. 

What must have been equally rigor- 
ous attention, on the part of the editors 
their associates, to the even more 


stvle, 


and 
difficult 
method of 


matters of tone, and 


treatment has produced a 
work that can be read with continuing 
“The 


are consistently sought in nearly 


pleasure. values as well as the 
facts” 
American writers and 


Smith to John 


1,400 pages about 
their work, from John 
Steinbeck. The general reader will find 
in these pages a vastly rich experience 
ts sub- 


To the student this work, with 


separate volume of bibliogra- 
useful. 


Another major contribution to better 


stantial 
phies, will be indispensably 
understanding of “the 


knowledge and 


recorders of our experience” is to. be 
found in the new American Men of Let- 
Series. The first two volumes— 
Henry David Thoreau, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, and Edwin A? 

by Emery Neff—show thi 
this 
study and sound scholarship, bu 


ters 


gton Robinson, 
it the books of 
thorough 
t will 


series will be based on 


be addressed primarily to the thought- 
ful general reader rather than the spe- 
cialist in literary history. 

Mr. Krutch has written the best book 
read It i 
restraint in 


on Thoreau I have ever 


marked by extraordinary 
judgment and interpretation—an essen- 
tial quality in treatment of the enig 
matical human being who wrote Walden 
—but at the same time it is immensely 
human, wholly alive. It is unfailingly 
skillful in relating the events of Tho 
reau's life to the products of his cre- 
effort, all—it is the 
work of a man who knows enough of 


the world out of doors to 


ative and—above 
understand 
(at least as nearly as anyone can) what 
that world meant to Thoreau. 

Mr. Neff Edwin 
Robinson, great American poet of our 


writes of Arlington 


own century, from the vantage point of 


personal acquaintance and with the 


help of many of those who knew Rob- 
as does 


inson best. His book combines, 


Mr. Krutch’s, sympathetic portrayal of 


a man’s life with discerning and genu 
inely helpful interpretation of his work 
These books—as samples of a series for 
which some 20 additional volumes have 
already been announced—hold very fins 
promise of 
reading. 

If you read Little Women in 
will be 


enjoyable and rewarding 
you 
youth or more recently, you 
deeply interested in the study 
Sandford Salyer has made of Louisa 
May Alcott’s mother in Marmee: The 
Mother of Little This is 


pleasantly written account of a remarh 


whict 


Women. 


able woman, whose part in the achieve 


ment of her daughter was far fron 
small. 

If Herman Melville is your special i: 
terest among American writers, you will 
certainly Melville's 
Budd, by F. Barron Freeman. Mr. Fre« 


man has provided a corrected and co! 


til 
sully 


want to see 


plete text of this short novel of Mel 


ville’s previously available only in ar 


imperfect version, and- also some othe: 


new materials. His long introductor, 


Photo: Underwoud 


Edward A. Filene, pioneer in setting 
forth the principles of business’ social 
responsibilities. Liberal’s Progress tells 
something of him, much of his ideas. 


essay is a most helpful discussion of Me! 
fresh 


ville as a writer, and sound 


executed 


viewpoint and very ably 
n ? 


Books reviewed, publishers, and price 

Main Street Merchant, Norman Beasley 
(Whittlesey, $3.50) .—Liberal's Progres 
Gerald W. Johnson (Coward-McCann, $3.50) 
—Pepperell’s Progress, Evely: Know lto 
(Harvard University Press, —The 
ber Industry, P. T. Bauer (Harvard Univer 
sity Press, $7.50). —Pursuit of the Horizo 
Loyd Haberly (Macmillan, $5).—John Singl« 
ton Copley, James Thomas Flexner (Hough 
ton, Mifflin, $7.50).—Literary History of the 
United States, Spiller and others (Macmil 
lan, 3 vols., $20).—Henry David Thoreau 
Joseph Wood Krutch (Sloane, $3.50).—Ed 
win irlington Robinson, Emery Neff 
(Sloane, $3.50).—Marmee, Sandford Salyer 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $3).—Mel 
ville’s Billy Budd, edit. F. Barron Freeman 
(Harvard University Press, $5). 


RP 
Rub 





Mayor Norwood Wilson pre- 
sents the key of the city to his 
student “understudy,” Neal 
Petree, as others look on. 


“N 


HOPEWELL 
Does It Very Well! 


ITS A PRIZE WINNER 
IN THE BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
ANNUAL COMPETITION. 


substitute teachers, 
wspaper reporters, 
1ition of the fact 
rsters would, in ¢ 


years, probably ¢ filling such 


local news ) will turned over 
the students f yv—and merchant 
anc manufacturers will invite them to 
come in and “take over.” 
The smaller ft figured in the lion 
lay reserved foi 
varble tourna 


races, tennis, 


announces 

1949 Boys and 
30 to May 7. The theme 
* Citizenship.” Advance 
indicates that it will 


participatior 


John Wellington shoots ’em straight! 
He won one of the titles at marbles. 
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Meet some of the Hopewell students who substituted for a day as city officia's, etc. 
Rotarian Cashell Donahoe, school principal, is shown at the left in the back row. 


Boys and Girls Week hops off to a good start in Hopewell with a teen-age dance, 
following an extemporaneous talk by the Mayor. .. . (Below) Two points for the 
championship girls’ basketball team! The Hopewell girls defeated a Petersburg team. 
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Peterborough, Ont., Canada, Rotarians 
recently staged a party for a group of 
150 “youngsters of yesterday,” includ- 
ing the residents of two old people's 
homes. Besides the showing of movies 
and singing, there were treats for all. 


Trois Rivieres, Que., Canada, Rotarians 
are backing the establishment of a 
center for the blind. Here President 
L. P. Carette gives a check to John T. 
Hackett, head of the national program. 


Rotarians of Burwood, 


fustralia, recently came up with a model program 


INTERNATIONAL 


ir 


COMMUNITY 
EI TVNOILVIOA 


o 
ad 
= 
oo 


Schuss! It's As part of the 
Rotary Ski Week “Grand Ski Week” 


it CHAMONIX, FRANCE, 
the Rotary Club of CHAMONIX-MEGEVE in- 
Rotarians of the 48th District to 

Ski Week,” with parties at 
vicinity. <A special 


ip was offered for the best Ro 


vited 


three hotels in the 
Rotary ct 
tarian skier in one of the races, 
Oversea-ers See Many a student from 


] 
for Themselves found 


overseas has 


ife more interest 
ing, and far more pleasant, after con- 
tact with a Rotary Club. Students from 
who are at- 
Sioux Crry, Iowa, for 
instance, W t d in the home 

of Rotarians and féted at a Rota 

Rotarians of SUNBURY-ON- 


outside the United States 


tending co 


banquet. 
THAMES, ENGLAND, had the time of thei 
lives the other day at a party honoring 
other lands. Writing 


said, “The 


students from 


ibout it, a Club spokesman 


é 
publicity 


doubtless say it 


stupe? dous, 


man would 


Vi ‘sensational, colossal, 


ow,’ When describing the 
1v son of 
1 gan 
, a young giant from 7 
t with 
a proud 


in conversation with 


a 


ng owl 


Trees Will Feed Wi: 
‘Green Hunger’ on 
the liberation, for the 


Rotary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


DORDRECHT 
where they 
planted a row of “friendship trees.” 


Rotarians went to 
MIDDLEBURG, 


ENGLAND, 


and then to 


The Rotary Club of 
TorrREON, MEXICO, re- 
cently held a “Cot- 
which funds for Club 
were realized. Half of the 
money will be used for the construc- 
tion of schools, 35 percent will be given 
to the House of Benefit, and the re- 
mainder will provide school breakfasts 
for poor « hildren. 
The following 
started the construction of 
their communitie ZACATECAS, GOS DI 
MoreNO, Manta, and UDAI 1CTORIA 
MEXICO; GUAYAQUIL, y and 
BRAZIL. CANAR 
and MILAGRO, ECUADO! 
DURANGO, Mexico, have 


hase books and other s¢ 


Latin Americans 
Build Schools 


ton Fair,” from 


charities 


Clubs have 


schools in 


totary 


BARRETOS, 
4 and 


provided m 


and Reyno 
oney 


hool sup- 


Tire Factory 
Is Inspected 


‘Service above 
Self’ at Fallon 


one which will long be remembered, and one which won 


the plaudits of their wives. That's quite right: they had a style show that day,:with living models who showed the latest in apparel. 
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local } 


the ed 


ng all 
hrough 
suilding up t 

While he 
aR 


tor, also 


of both pape 


Rotary Expounded 
Over a Garage 


33 More Clubs 
on Roster 


Textile Mills 
Will Cure Ills 


The Rollicking 
Eight Percolates 


ead in 


providing 
yusinessmen had 
itor aggressive 
he town and its 
was hospitalized, 
yttarian, directed 

The two had 


on projects 


tings 
way to 


mec 


rospel of 
earned 
ive an 
holding 
mem- 

m over a 
A se- 
invited 


members 


lations 


s, In 


Great 
ngland; 
inidad 
1; Alta- 


, Calif 


lowning 
ll] mem- 


Rotary 


a 


This is a photo of the presidents attending the annual civic luncheon given by 
Buffalo, N. Y., Rotarians for 17 service clubs of their city. Attendance topped 850. 


Tin 


Ne 


er Ct 
See ors oy } tiny, 


ne for Spring training? Here’s one of the teams in a baseball league for 8- to 12 


year-olds sponsored by Montoursville, Pa., Rotarians. The project is in its third year. 


Phot tarian 


Re 
“er J 


»thing relieves monotonous routine like a picnic at the river beach, That's what 
Rotarians of Wagga Wagga, Australia, provided for 150 wives and children of dis- 
placed persons from Europe, who are now living in a disused Air Force camp near-by. 


Dedicated to the health of boyhood, this hospital and first-aid building was recently 
constructed by Rotarians of Schenectady, N. Y., and presented to the Boy Scouts 


of 


their county. Club President William A. Philo is seated third from the left. 
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master, high-school principal, athleti will be turned over to Foundation trus- 

director, grocer, and telephone-company tees (members of the Rotary Club). It 

wire chief. will also be used as the Club meeting 

place 

Radio Auction By staging a ( Construction is expected to be started 

*RESOUE ISLF Aids Hospital auction recently, — goon on the $50,000 boys’ club center in 
= aeees members of the Ro- WESTMOUNT, QuE., CANADA. The Rotary 
“4 A tary Club of Presque IsLe, ME., were Club has already been given the build 
. | able to realize approximately $24,450 for ing site bv the citv of WESTMOUN1 

a new heating system in a local hospital When completed. the structure will 

It was a new venture for the Club, — provide recreational facilities for some 

which sent two members to observe an 100 youngsters. ... The Port ARTHUR 

auction in action in Canada, where such 


schemes have gained wide popularity three buildings, where five Scout units 


Tex., Rotary Club owns and operates 


One carload of potatoes worth $1,625 hold their meetings. 
brought $2,700 nique among services 
sold was the |} ing plan “ 25th Anniversary Silver anniversaries 
A radio auction raised the $24,450 members. One evening’s sitting service for 39 More Clubs will be observed by 
which Stuart Donahue (left) is giving Sold for $80 (see cut). 39 additional Rotary 
Wilmot Hall, representing a Presque ry Clubs during the month of April. Con 
Isle, Me., hospital (also see item). 4OOthAnniversary 1?! irth centen gratulations to them all! They are Wey 
Marked in La Paz Mia! of the founding mouth, Mass.; McGregor, Tex.; Tomah, 
of the city of La Pa fiz. val Oak, Mich.; Starkville 
Boiivia, was celebrated recently by local ; Cam , Alta., Canada; Birming 
Rotarians. Present for the occasion w 1am, 1.: South Amboy, N. J.: Ken 
Dr. Enrique Hertzog, President of the ore * Savre, Okla.: Princeton, W. 
Republic, and Rotarian Mamerto Urrio Va.: le, Calif.; Elkton, Md. 
lagoitia, Vice-President, Oberlin, Kans.; Colby, Kan Monti- 
cello, IL; Allegan, 
‘Down Upside ookins yam ang ' 
Were Things’ lea for an Api lowa; 


RINGTON, 
Fools’ Ds 


a chuckle. Though members had be urs sion Ae oO 


Shippens- 
ce ansi le, 
warned in adv 
upside down” 
pected the cl 
Numerous useless presents are heaped 0M the program. Then the speaker was ‘Radio Station’ 
upon B. C. Hurd, of Champaign, IIl., han ‘fore making his talk. The Fétes Ladies 
as fellow Rotarians vote him “king for — business a } } 
a day,” declaring his necktie to be the 
“loudest of the lot” worn that noon. 


one 


backward. 


Bricks and Stones 

Build BetterYouths 
Interest Centers 
on Boys and Girls 


i) Club r 
Week last year, 


is informality and fun—even 
to a visit to the nurse—at the 
44-acre camp for crippled children 
which the Rotary Club of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, maintains. At one ses- 
ston in 1948 there were 105 tots. 
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m local for its hospitality by sending it a 
were guests United States flag When Rotarians 
, 188 stu of Ciupap JuAREz, Mexico, paid a visit to 
orum when the Rotary Club of Been, N. Mex., they 
tors, some were given the “keys to the city” by 
for the the Mayor of the host city. The travel 

and a lers recently made an air trip to visit 

as large the Rotary Club of Nuevo Casa 


GRANDES, Mexico, holding a meeting in 


Hot shots? Yes, indeed! These bowlers, 
representing the Rotary Club of Troy, 
Ohio, hit the maple pins so consistently 
that they won the District 159 cham 
pionship cven without their handicap. 


il borders 


to the 
football 
ucces 


Two pig 


Smiles of pride are justified on these Winchester, Mass., Rotarians. The Club had 
pledged $5,000 to aid a hospital building program and raised the funds in a year. 


Dramati-ing his drive for “Fourth Object Subscriptions,” J]. E. Dunaway, of Haw- 
thorne, Calif., District 107 Chairman, rides his Palomino to Bellflower, where 
Rotarians pledged 100 percent pavticipagon. Here he gets a check from A. Leatart. 


in the 


tiv given 


Get Together in 
Fairer Weather wea-tnel n 


together! 


Auckland, New Zealand, Rotarians have long maintained an interest in the work 
of the Community Sunshine Association. Today nearly 400 youths participate in 
its sports and vocational program, 40 lads like these learning how to wrestle. 
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Step up and meet the Hird brothers! 
All are Past Rotary Club Presidents. 
They're Lewis, of New York City, and 
Henry and Ainsworth, of Passaic, N. J. 


There is something family-like about 
the Waynesboro, Pa., Rotary Club, as 
the roster includes a father, R. R. 
Arthur (seated), and his three sons, 


R. Eugene, William H., and Richard R. 


Marietta, Ga., Rotarians participated 
in the recent TB-VD tests made in a 
county-wide survey. Here Club Vice- 
President William Dunaway is needled. 


i 


Sidney McMath, Governor of Arkansas, 
is shown (right) presenting a plaque 
to Rotarian Ivan H. Grove (see item). 


From WHOM? A “Who-done-it?” city. ... Dr 


mystery of a pleasant kind confronts 
the Frome, FE: 
Who sent it a parcel of 
to be needy 
That’s 


retary 


igland 
food 


family? 


totary 
recently 
turned over to a 
tion. R. L. Button, 
his Club’s Community Service 
Committee, to acknowledge 
the “very acceptable” gift on behalf of 
his fellows. In his letter 
formation, he noted: “Few overseas may 


would like 


requesting in 


Frome, which is a small 
city of 


have heard of 
town situated quite close to the 
Bath. Many from the States 
clude Bath in visit to 

try, and 
welcome them at one of 


may In 
coun 


that we should 


their 
may We Say 
our weekly 
luncheons, hel ach Tuesday at t 
George Hotel 

Helps ‘Uncle Sam.’ 


1 ago, 5 «€UV 
Then Rot 


TUNSTEAD came to the re 


l RIAN GEORG! 


“looking down.” 
cue and cor 
structed a serviceable and excellent ad 
dition to the busin block which now 
serves that Fellow Rotarians 


recently lI! } { { 


bpenall ot 


Directors. 
Board of Directors 
tional elected ERNE: 
Paris, France, 
bership on the Boar 
for the pe 


to mem 


} n 
1od trom 


Rotarians Honored, 


Worcester, M 


trustees 

H. GROVE, 
named 

cut) i 

Rock pape 
come to 
months. He 
bile by alu 
coming celeb 
recognition of 
coach of Hens 


The Whit 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


: Joun L. Hitt, of Nash 
ville, Tenn., a Past District Gover of 
Rotary International, has been honored 
by Georgetown College, in Georg ! 
Ky., where he served on the facult 
13 years, including nine years a 
TI e new college ¢ hapel bears his name 
and contains an oil portrait given b 
the members of a Bible class which |} 
has taught for many years. Incidentally, 
RoraRian HILt has a perfect-attendance 
mark of 23 years. 
Copy Fow er, of Tampa, Fla., 

the board of governors of the American 
Bar Association, repre- 

the Fifth Ju- 
dicial Circuit (the 
States of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and 

Don L. 

perintendent of an ag- 
ricultural 
station at Lul 


bee n 


senting 


experiment 
1 
»bock, 


named 


ni ‘ 1 ote «al 
Club of Wate 
led the Gold C 
“Meritorio Youth” 
Polish Government. ... ERNST 
co-founder of the Rotary C 
ash., and a Past Di 


recently chosen 


he Rotary 
been awart 


Service to 


Intern 


scroll 


ired recently afte 


of wood 

Kansas Cit 

the board 

Home Loan 

Story Comes Out, 
good turns done 

a Rotari 

non, Ohi 

recently 

York, 

JULIE? 


compiling documentar’ 
rOGRAPHER BRYAN mentioned thi 
had helped |} 


AN KINNEY h 
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a series on 
CLUB SECOND 
ARTZ passed 


yh n. Five 


d reprints 


lout the 


rganiza 


ation 


iblication 
ent last 


re sorry.’ 


President 
1, Ohio, 
of the 
one 


Repaid. 


porte! 
dea as 
help from 
Club during 
inv more 


ho were once 


Authors. Bitte 
} 


i 00klet poetry 
has been 
ARLAND, a 

» of Oakla 

a member of 

Que., Cana 

t We 

aphs and 

“ae 


Saw 


ne from the 
ot the 


ctors of Ro 


igo Janu- 


a grant 
ove thre 
d Nations 


nsideration 





at the 1949 (New York) Convention a 
Proposed Enactment to make the Aims 
responsible for 
matters of International Service 


and Objects Committee 


Adopted ru ! regulations for the 
Founda- 
as drafted and approved by the 
Trustecs of the Foundation 


; 
1 to offer for 


administration of the Rotary 


tion 


consideration at 
tion a P 


1949 Conven oposed Enact- 
nent to amend the titution and By- 
Laws of Rotary Inte ional so as to 
provide greater flexibi in the chro- 


nology of Rotary International through 


removing definite la for 


Various 
events now stated in documents 
Agreed to offer to the 1949 Convention 
a Resolution asking for approval, in 
principle, ‘ 1umber changes in 
the administrat Rotary 


procedure of 
a two-ve ervice for 
Rotary Internati tors. ... For 


the appointment of Rota! ] 


International 
Committees on a “half and half” basis 
half being named one and half the 
next, each for two I rm ; . For 
s Convention icted to dele 
to be held 
1954, etc.). 


Convention 


a busine 
, alternates, 
> Cven | 
For at 

open to all 

to be held in tl 

1 


o be 
Moo, etc.) 


itional 


their 


Council on Legi 


for the Pro 


ing there- 


purpose ot consid 
posed Reso and report 
on to the 
held in th n i For the 
composition a Council on Legislation 
representative 1 j For 


e holding of District Confe 


delegates Convention to be 


upon a 
th rences each 
year in September and Octobe1 or 
the holding of Disti 
year in March-Apt 
(Note No alter is of 
at the Club level i emplated. This 


means continued annual election of offi- 


iblies each 


f office 


cers in the Club.) 

Agreed that the report of 
the Committee to Study the Method of 
Nominating the President of Rotary In 
ternational shall be submitted to the 
1949 Convention at 


complete 


! i Session, 
together with ¢ ) t! it is the 
comment of present 
method of President of 
Rotary 
method and that it 
without modification 
Decided tha 
tent of the 


Internationa is an adequate 


> continued 


Constitutl 


relating to honorary members that an 
honorary member shall be available fo 


service on a Committee of Rotary In 
ternational. 

Amended the rules of procedure of the 
Canadian Advisory Committee 
provide that only those Rotarians who 
have held the office of District Governo! 
shall be eligible to membership 

Urges all Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
to take an active and sustained interest 
in newly arrived prospective citizens 
of their respective countries and urgt 
the departments of education in 
and the 


units to provide educational facilities for 


their 


countries local governmental 


itizens, if such facili 
ties do not now exist. 


such prospective ¢ 
Suggested to the Governors in th 
tinental European, North African 
Eastern Mediterranean Region tl 
arranging for intercountry Roti 
held in their Dist 
sideration be to the 


countrie 


ings to be 


given 
from other 


guests 
homes of Rotarians in the 

Agreed that, effective imme 
Club shall be admitted to members 
International whi 

to meet weekly 

In the 
regrouped the Clubs in Distric 
and 49 (France, Corsica, 
into five Di 


Rotary 


matter of Districting, 


tricts 


There was fellowship to spare when 
168 Rotarians from Berkeley, Calif., 
and ten surrounding Clubs recently 
travelled by special train to their an- 
nual intercity meeting in Reno, Nev. 


Gamlakarleby, Finland, Rotarians pose with a banner of the St. Louis, Mo., Club. 
The U.S.A. seems close, they report, for nearly everyone in town has relatives there. 
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Type 105-100-490" Gas! 
202-100-901 'Ou) 


make it easy to afford complete, year-’round comfort 


Install heating and air-conditioning a step at a time to fit your budget 


Yes, you can enjoy complete all-season com- 
fort in your home, as you want it and as 
your budget allows — thanks to Mueller 
Climatrol modular design. 

This exclusive new development allows 
you to install year ’round air-conditioning 
complete at one time, or a step at a time as 
you can afford it. Each basic unit (from 
burner toesummer air-conditioner) is de- 
signed to fit each other unit in any combi- 
nation. Whether you get one complete in- 
stallation, or start with a gravity furnace 
and add the other modular units later — 
you wind up with the same efficient Mueller 
Climatrol system. 

Here’s the plan many far-seeing home 
owners have set up, both for new homes 
and replacing obsolete heating equipment: 

efficient, fuel-thrifty 
furnace, equipped 


t reg or oil as you 
to change fuels later, 


for the next step, add a 
and you have an efficient 


Mueller Climatrol winter air-conditioner. 


3. Finally, you can 
adding the modular cooling unit, and you have 
the Mueller Climatrol year ‘round air-condi- 
tioning system as illustrated above 


complete your system by 


At any stage of expanding your modular 
heating and summer cooling plant, you have 
a completely design-engineered system — 
not a makeshift furnace dependent on later 
additions. 

This important new advance in home- 
heating design is backed by Mueller’s 92 
years of specialized experience in building 
fine heating equipment. Make it a basic 
pert of your home planning. Ask your 
Mueller Climatrol dealer for complete de- 
tails today. L. J. Mueller Furnace,Company, 
2094 West Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee 
7, Wisconsin. 

e e . 
*Modular furnaces are composed of units designed 
and manufactured to standardized sizes and types 
Fach fits all others in any combination you choose 
ou can change or expand your combination as 
you wish. 


TD a ee dL OU 


} Clubs in 


Into 


District 64 
Districts 


(part of Au 
Revised the 
boundaries of Districts 56, 65, 76, and 87 
Australia) Regrouped the 
Clubs in District 151 (part of Michigan, 
U.S.A., and part of Ontario, Canada) into 
two Districts. . . . Regrouped the Clubs 
of District 165 (Georgia, U.S.A.) into two 
Districts 
Agreed to a renumbering of District 
effective July 1, 1949, 
Agreed to offer for 
the 1949 


tralia) 


two 


(part of 


consideration at 
Convention an Enactment to 
Increase the annual subscription price of 
THE Magazine 


United 


ROTARIAN from $1.50 to 
Ne uM 
foundland, and Cuba and other countries 
| where the minimum postal rate prevails, 
and from $2 to $2.50 in all other coun- 
tries, 

Terminated the membership in Rotary 
| International of the Clubs in 
Czechoslovakia for the reason that these 
| Clubs have failed to submit semiannual 
| reports for the past wo 


$2 in the States, Canada 





Rotary 


semiannual 
| periods as required, and have otherwise, 
insofar as the Board is able to deter- 
mine, failed to give evidence tha they 
functioning as Rotary 
Agreed that it is to the best 
of Rotary International th: in t 
future the International Asseml 
should regularly be held in Chicago, I 


thereof 


/ are duly 
interests 


ly 
ly 
nT 

the immediate vicinity 
sreed that a provisional Rotary Club 


ast 20, but not n 


ore tl 


| 
| 
| 


on its charter list except 
, 
i 


a locality of 100,000 o 
when 50 mi: 

* members 

to be consi 


y Club) 


pective locality 





Modifications in Rotary Trends 


nued from page 7] 


in alter- 
central 


brings up the matt of fi- 
A bienni 


ave reduced xpenses so 


al administrative period 
that 
modifications i e general ad- 
could hay 


central fund 


tration been financed 
could have 
ne without increa 


Now that the « 


go forward, it means 


ing the per 
mmplete bien- 
per capita 
ted modifi 
more propi 

was for- 
large ex 
ve certain 
mitted the 
of $26,000 
that 


ly, but by 


knows 


all con 
. with the 
to operate 
publishing 
greatly as 

ase sub- 

ROTARIAN 
standard of 
price must 
York Con- 


the trend 
ld-wide to 
ints. This 
ably dur 


itinue to be 


plus. If conditions improve within a 


period of seven or eight years, Rotary 
suffer 


surplus 


will not administratively, even 


though its will have been 
changed from free market funds to re 
funds. If 


tinue for a longer period, 


stricted the conditions con 
serious prob 
met 


lems will arise which can only be 


by a modification in the per capita tax o1 
drastic modifications in the administra 
tion of Rotary world-wide. 
A very interesting devel 
year has come about a 
Clubs in Ibe 
Hemisphere 


their Directors rather t 


desire of 
the Eastern 
them 


nominated by the Rotary International 
Board of Directors 
With the help of the Advisory Commit- 


tee in Europe, the Board ha 


as is now the case. 


evolved a 
plan which will be given a trial on the 
Continent of Europe 
permitting the Clubs a1 
ferences to make th 
the plan is successful 
extended to Ibero-An 
East. 
A year there wa 


eported the 


revived interest in some parts of the 


world—notably the Eastern Hemisphere 
—in regional administration of Rotary. 


Mention was made of the Resolution 
that the 


land, was presenting to the Rio Conven 


Rotary Club of London, Eng 


tion to have a nine-man Committee ap- 
pointed to study this trend. At Rio there 
was presented an amendmen the 


Conven 


proposal which resulted in the 
Board of Directors 


mber Clubs be- 


tion requesting the 
to distribute to the me 
* 

fore 


August 31 the report of the Re- 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


I; YOU'VE read this issue of The Ro- 
tarian from front cover to back, maybe 
you'd like to try these questions. You 
should be able to answer at least eight 
correctly. Check your results with those 
on page 58. 

|. What percentage of the population 
suffers from alexia (word blindness) ? 

10. 20. 8. 17. 

2. What is Pyrok, which is described 

by Maurice Goldsmith? 
A garden spray. 
A building material. 
A quick-freeze fluid. 

3. What is the total authorized capital 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development? 

10 billion dollars. 
81/4 billion dollars. 
2 billion dollars. 

4. Which Rotary Club started what is 
now Boys and Girls Week? 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, [il. 
Hopewell, W. Va. Toronto, Ont. 
5. The workman pictured in Peeps at 





Things to Come is spraying parts for: 
A dressmaker's dummy. 
A television sef. 
A world globe. 

6. What is the highest point above the 
earth at which the atmosphere is still 
heavy enough for breathing? 

Three miles. Two miles. 
Thirty miles. Half mile. 

7. Approximately how many prairie 
schooners does Darrel Brady say were 
abandoned near Carson City, Nev.? 

90. 3,000. 175. 2,000. 

8. Merrill C. Robinson is President of 
which Rotary Club? 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. ’ 

9. When was the Rosetta Stone found 
near the mouth of the Nile? 

1799. 200 B.C. 1835. 1948. 

10. What makes the new subdivision in 
Orlando, Fla., different from others in 
most North American cities? 

Owned and peopled by Negroes. 
Houses are all "prefabs." 
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COME SUMMER 


WERE OFF 


TO @ 


Har 
CANADA'S + 


VACATION PROVINCE 


We'll take the high road 
to Ontario this summer... 
for the vacation of a life- 
time, We're making plans 
now for our Ontario 
holiday ... and we chose 
Ontario this year because 
in its 400,000 square miles 
of great outdoors there’s 
so much to do... so much 
to see, We'll find sandy 
beaches, we'll sail and fish 
for the “big ones” in clear 
lakes and white streams. 
Dad is taking his golf clubs 
along and we've got our 
cameras ready to get 
some swell scenery shots, 
We're all going to have 

a wonderful time this 
year in Ontario. 


A Suggestion- why not 
plan to visit Ontario on 
the way to or from the 
Rotary Convention, New 
York, June 12-16? 


—— oe ee ee ee ee oe 
Department of Travel and Publicity 


AB, Parlioment Buildings, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me free information about Ontario 
Nome 
Address _ 


City __ — ) 
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BERMUDA’S ONLY 
OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
All of Bermuda's Old World 


charms are yours . . . with 
New World comfort. Every 
room with private bath, 
many with terraces. Snack 
bar, dancing under the stars, 
barbecue beach parties & 
other activities. Moderate 
American Plan rates. 
E. R. Hetland, Manager 
See your travel agent or call U. S. 
representatives, Robert Warner 
Assoc., Il W. 42 St., BRyant 9-6347. » 
Boston—lafayette 3-4497 
Chicago—Randolph 6-0625 
Washington—Republic 2642 


Nee” Nee” Nee eee” Nee a” 


~ YOUR ~~ 


“4. 


WHEN OV TRAVEL Bese 


Carry NCB Travelers Checks. Spendable 
everywhere. In denominations of $10,$20, 
$50, and $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Kirst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





writing Committee. That was done even 


though the job was incomplete, as pre 


viously explained Because no action 
forthcoming immediately, the 
Club of 
senting the same 


York 
Convention to 


could be 
Rotary London is again pre 
New 


requests the 


Resolution to the 
This 
authorize the 


Convention 
Board to 


appoint a nine-man Committee, com 


posed as follows 


United States 
Canada and Ne 
Great Britain 
CENAEM 
Southeast Asia (or Middle 
Far Eas t 

Australia, New 

Latin Americi 


and ieela nd 


The report 
sent to the 
first 
Thus the 
prepared to dete 
a single centralized 
as it has had for the 
in its stead a series 


allied in some manner, perhaps on a 

federation basis 
Statements of a year ago, mentioned 

1 THE RoTARIAN Of May 


pertinent and 


1948, are still 
reviewed 
Would 


might now be 


Basic is a matter of finance 


each unit supply its own funds and 


grant a small coverage to the interna- 
tional organization? The plan now in 
Britain and Ireland 
pattern 
that 


anization $1.50 a year 


operation in Great 


might be the wherein the Ro- 


tarians in region provide to the 


central org and 


finance their own activities. It should be 


observed that if this were done world 
wide, some regions might have difficulty 
in having sufficient funds to operat 


and the functions of the international 


ganization would necessarily be great 
ly modified 
Another 


in the 


trend which has develoned 


vear is for the organization 
Aims and Ob 


Plan by having that Ce 


irn to its simplified 
mmmittee 
ook after 


all phases of the Rotary pro 


gram rather than to have special cor 


relative Committees. This comes about 


from a duplication of effort and in 
sed expense at a time when every 
effort is being within 
Thus the 
York Convention is being ask 
Affairs 
that 


Rotary is abandoning international af 


made to operate 
the present per 
New 


discontinue’ the 


capita tax 
ed to 
International 
Committee. This does not mean 


fairs, but, rather, Interna 


Aims and 


asking the 


tional Service member of the 





A Man I Admire 


TELLS OF LUTHER 


‘*If I have to set 
tle on one man whom 
I admire, let it be Lu 
ther Burbank,’’ says 
First Vice-President 
Charles G. (‘‘Buzz’’) 
Tennent. It is not a 
surprising selection, 
since Rotarian Ten 
nent is himself a nurs 
eryman and owner of 
the Tennent Nurseries, in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

‘One could write volumes on Bur 
bank's great contributions to man 
kind through his scientific experi 
ments which resulted in creations 
ranging from exquisite beauty to 
commonplace practicality,’’ com 
ments this Past President of the 
Asneville Rotary Club and a member 
since 1935, ‘‘but I most admire him 
for his great character. He was sim 
ple, direct, and sincere.’’ 

**Buzz’’ Tennent heartily seconds 
the appraisal of Burbank by the late 
David Starr Jordan, biologist and 
educator. ‘‘He was sweet, straight 
forward, unspoiled as a child, and 
devoted to truth,’’ Jordan wrote. 
**He never turned aside to seek fame 
or money or other personal rewards.’’ 

Burbank felt that whoever could 


I ennent 








min HL, A 


A VICE-PRESIDENT OF 


BURBANK AND HIS INFLUENCE 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


make two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass 
grow where only one 
grew before would de- 
serve better of man- 
kind ana do more 
essential service to 
his country than a 
whole race of politi- 
cians. By crossing and 
selecting, he produced 
many marvellous plants, flowers, and 
fruits, such as the Shasta daisy, the 
plumcot, and the sweet chestnut tree. 
Says Nurseryman Tennent, ‘‘ His life 
has always been a source of inspira- 
tion to me.’’ 

Director Tennent, who was born in 
Asheville and graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, served 
as a second lieutenant in World War 
I and was later a captain in the 
North Carolina National Guard. He 
has been a member of the city school 
board, a trustee of the Asheville-Biit- 
more Junior College, and a director 
of the Buncombe County Nursery 
Schools, and is now a director of the 
Asheville Colored Hospital. First 
Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional for 1948-49, he is also a Past 
District Governor and Committee 
Chairman. 


* 
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Burbank 
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trend of having more than one 


Club in large metropolitan cen 
receiving added impetus Al 
there are 82 Club n the 900 
mile London, England, area, and 
ure 18 in the Los Angeles, Cali 
area More ( s relinquished 
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to the Moon? 
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HAVE FUN!... 


AFTER YOUR NEW YORK CONVENTION 
JUNE 12-16, 1949 


COOK’S suggest these delightful post- 
convention trips at a perfect season for travel: 


BERMUDA BY SEA OR AIR 
7 days, cruising to and from this Island Paradise on the 
luxury liner “QUEEN OF BERMUDA” with 2 days at 
such fine hotels as Belmont Manor & Golf Club and Elbow 
Beach Surf Club, and comprehensive sightseeing program. 
Sail June 18. Fares from $163 plus tax 





8 days, traveling to and from Bermuda by air (3'2-hour 
flight) with a week in the island at the Belmpnt Manor 
& Golf Club or Elbow Beach Surf Club. Sightseeing pro- 
gram and plenty of leisure time for outdoor sports of all 
kinds. Leave June 17. Fare $234 plus tax 


NEW ENGLAND MOTOR CRUISE 
7 days of travel by specially chartered cruiser type motor 
coach along the open road through one of America’s 
finest scenic and historical areas. Overnight stops at fine 
resort hotels. Tour escorted throughout. Leave June 17. 


Fare $160 plus tax 


APPLY NOW... for information and reservations 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NCORPORATED 


587 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














it will fold 
5000 statements 
an hour 








e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 


e any competent girl can operate 1t. 
e its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Oh FOLOING 
1024-60 W. Adams St ° Chicago 7, lil MACHINES 


See your classified phone book 














for nearest Dovidson Agency. 


A GENERATION OF EXPER.ENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


»] 








THE AIR YOU BREATHE SHOULD BE AS PURE AS THE WATER YOU DRINK! 


wave a FRESH-AIR OFFICE 


ili aJHIUMMG | ' | 


230A0TAO 


Free your office from smoke, odors, excess heat! Work 

in comfort with less fatigue, fewer errors. Change the air rapidly, 
all year “round, with quiet, powerful ILG Self-Cooled Motor 
Propeller Fans. Phone nearby Branch Office 

(consult classified directory) or write : 

for free booklet No. 308. _ & 


VENTILATIO™ 


KG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2901 N. Crawford Ave., 
Ch o 41, ll., Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities | 


i. 
wa IS Pati 


country ace 


AE: 
The Pipe Mixture 
with the KINDLY disposition _ 


Country Doctor Pipe Mixture has The Pipe 
the warm hearted glow of friend- Smoker’s 
liness and the unfailing goodness ECONOMY 
of the famous country doctor for LUXURY 
whom it is named. A delightful 
blend of the finest, rarest tobaccos. | ds ~ 25 
Cool — slow-burning — satisfying. A i Cae 
wonderful flavor that finds favor Pie periepad 
with pipe smokers, young and old. Pipetuls for 
- —_ 
TRY IT TODAY... ‘N , 25¢ 


If your dealer does not hove it — write Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., Dept. N30, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., 
enclosing 25¢ for full size package 





rocket leaves the earth. The radar im- 
pulse needed all of 1% seconds to get 
across the 238,000 miles of void. The 
rocket would need 97 hours and some 
minutes, or about four days; naturally, 
it would point at a section of the sky 
where the moon will be four days late 
The radar shot to the moon presumably 
required careful aiming. The rocket 
shot would not need such accuracy of 
aim. The moon's gravitational field will 
it that the rocket gets there 
In appearance an unmanned moon 
rocket, a rocket merely capable of lift 
ing itself out of the earth's gravitational 
and into that of the moon, would 
ee k like an enlarged edition of the 
German long-range rocket V-2. V-2 was 
tall and weighed 1214 tons at 
rhe moon rocket would have 
to be about 100 feet tall and weigh some 
40 tons. Precise dimensions would de 
pend on some oft the principles of en 
gineering design. V-2 had an accelera 
tion of one “g” at take-off; the moon 


rocket should have about three 


Ir IS very easy to write down such 
a term as “effective acceleration of 3 g.” 
Its actual meaning is almost fantastic 
The letter “g” stands for “gravity’ 
meaning 32 feet a second a second of 
acceleration. Three “g” is 96 feet, and 
a rocket with 3 “g” would have a speed 
of 96 feet at the end of the first second 
At the end of the second second the 
speed is 192 feet a second, at the end of 
the third second it is 288 a second. The 
speed increases by 96 feet a second for 
every second elapsed! 
the rocket lost weight because it 
nsumed fuel at the rate of hundreds 
of pounds a second, not only would its 
peed increase, but even the rate of 
increase, adding increase to increase, 
econd after second, as long as the 
emerged from the 
nozzle 
In the case f ie burning time 
amounted to S-7 seconds and. the 
«ket by then hi a velocity of 3,500 
iles an hour. In the cas f the moon 
rocket, more would be required—more 
ne and, consequently, a higher vel 
mand 
rie ron ket 
attetr 
those vacuumlik 


vers of the eartl 


supply would have to last 

ight minutes at full flow for a moon 

ocket After these eight minutes the 

velocity of the rocket would have 

reached a critical figure: 11,200 meters, 

or about 12,000 yards, or about seven 
esa second, 

This is the velocity with which a 
meteorite, falling from outer space 
would strike the ground if there were 
no atmosphere in the way and if it had 
been without movement of its own rela 
tive to the earth before it started fall 
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J. Belmont Mosser, President 
Kiwanis International 


All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U. S. ARMY and 
U. S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abread, the U.S. Army ard U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge’ you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 


Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 
of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 
country, young men may become skilled in radar, 
radio, communications, or any of a number of 
advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 
come as privates is greater than that of 68% 
of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 
ties for advancement — unlimited. 

Sut, more important than the individual benefits 
they receive, young men who enlist either in the 
Army or Air Force become members of an All- 
American team determined to gain the goal so vital 
to all of us... PEACE. 


George |. Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Benevolent Protective Order of the Elks 


De Vere Watson, Grand Worthy Pres. 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 


Pau! D. Bagwell, Notional President 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


John E. Swift, Supreme Knight 
Knights of Columbus 


Eugene S. Briggs, President 
International Association of Lions Clubs 


We know you will support that team wholeheartedly. 


PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young men 
% WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 


® BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
® UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


U.S. ARMY and U.S.AIR FORCE 


RECRUITING SERVICE 
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Matehless, 


in their rich yet subtle 
beauty, choice Oriental and 

Aubusson rugs area 
constant source of pride to 


those who love fine things. 


NAHIGIAN 


Established 1890 
169 North Wabash Ave. © FRonklin 2-8800 
Chicago, Illinois 
The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 
© RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL 

TO ROTARIANS 

AND THEIR FRIENDS 





STIM-U-LAX 








JUNIOR— 


Now you'll find massage more valuable than ever 
because it is more easily and more effectively 
applied with an OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior. 
Amazingly different! The rotating-patting move- 
ments delivered by an OSTER are controllable 
by the pressure of your hand—mildly soothing 
or deeply penetrating. Only an OSTER can pro- 
duce this result only an OSTER has Suspende 
Motor Action. That's why an OSTER is the world’s 
finest massage instrument. 


Get the facts... write for 
FREE Massage Manval. 


John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 224 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Please send free Massage Manual 
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Address. 
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a fuse. That explosion by itself would 
probably be too small to cause a mark- 
ing visible from earth, but it could be 
used to scatter ten pounds or so of a 
white powder like plaster of Paris over 
a considerable area, something which 
could easily be seen from earth, espe 
cially since the average color of the 


lunar rocks is a rather dark gray. 


In itself the rocket 
might be considered useless; 
chalk mark on the moon would only 
a kind of by-product, not > real re 
of all the work which would have to g 
the moon 
would be the kn« 
and operate rocket 
the moon rock 
moon shi} I manned moon 
The fir noon ship woul 
mpt to land on the moon; 
ly circle it and then, 
rocket power, thr elf 
th’s field 


back Into 


to fall back to ea Landing on eart 


could be accompli with little fuel 
expenditure by means a complicated 
looking but actually 
chute maneuver 

Landing on the moon would require 
enough fuel to break a fall of two! 
a second. For 
enough fuel would be needed to reattain 
a velocity of two miles a second. On 
paper < his works out to the conclu 
sion that a moon ship which is to land 
on the moon and return would have 
weigh 130 t i 
the nose section of the ship, which alone 
will return. 

We 
reasonable 
endure the 


landing 


Covered Bridges? ‘My Hobby!’ 
Reports JoHuN R. Dory, Rota? 
Insurance { 

State Co 
[Re: Let's 

yy Geary B 

for February.] 
I have collect 


aterial on cove! 


trip without landing, without any im 
pairment to his health. And except for 
those first eight minutes of acceleration 
he would not even suffer any discomfort. 
An ordinary man distinguished by noth 
ing more unusual than a sound heart 
can quite easily stand eight minutes of 
such acceleration. This has been proved 
by experiment But we don’t even need 
an experiment to know that we cannot 
build the mani moon ship with 
present-day fuels. And it is a small con- 
solation to Know that a rocket which 
could accelerate to 91% miles a second 
(instead of “ seven) would get to 
moon in nine hours instead of 97 
the unmanned moon 
years—some scien- 
» After 
able t accompl 
moon without lar 
without Known present-day 
ual exploration of tl 
more powerful fuels will be 
seems probable that further research 
on those “fissionable materials” like 
uranium-235 and plutonium will provide 
the answer. 
No, not this year nor tl 
rockets reach the moon. B 
vas in 1905 that 


look ahe: “instein 


postulated famous for i which 
led 10 years to the spl ing of the 
atom, §S > surprised that men of 
hinking of answers the 


As- 


tronomers, for example, vision observa- 


science are 


s there from which to study the 


Then, too, there are the military men 
atesmen. They are discussing 
on the moon from 

s could be launched to con- 


men on the earth, 


covered 


and 18 
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‘I Like My Town, Too’ 
Says Mi Manba HENDRIX 
Dalla as 
’s article, J Like My 
Rotarian for Janu 
me because I like 
q liet st 
, and the friendlin 


l large 


town where 

years, to move 100 

a wrench to part 

and we dreaded liv- 

vho couldn't re- 

But after a 

town we 

people ¢ he san every- 
ghbors % hurch work- 
opened their 
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1d we were soon made part of 

life. 
Rotary Club, with its “Serv- 
led If we 


a ; Lot ians ir pirit, everyone \ , 
the ( l over could li ie good life! | ’ YY Ye 
‘Return to Ideals Overdue’ ' : -_ ; ree e@ee@ 


DON 
“$ THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 


t the 


sode 


. , ON 


ich of 
trated 
older Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 


Civil to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 

ted in ' Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 

tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 

o p I of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 

ty the és copte Be is ; types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 

t0SSER, D.D 

i u . * WRITE FOR THEM .. . State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 

T'¢ Cssee : Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 

ARIAN for F‘ ry, Albert Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write... there is no obligation 
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A COMPLETE 
SEATING SERVICE 


WITH EVERY POSTURE CHAIR 


, rere are many ‘‘Posture”’ chairs—but only one com- 
Febru There ar Posture” chairs—but onl m 





the ex- EXECUTIVE CHAIRS ; é 
the ex plete seating service...that’s Do/More! Experi- 


ence proves that chairs alone, or adjustment by 


vs been | 
a ce e 8 ‘7 et the user, seldom correct faulty sitting habits. For 


ffe in true sitting comfort and maintenance of day-long 


> } 
ion of 


people, 


energy and work-efficiency, seated workers need 
the competent seating advice, individual chair 
-— fitting and follow-up service provided only by 
a “— Do/ More seating specialists. It costs 
By W AN EI I ia eee no more... but the results will amaze 5 
i you! Investigate today. 


Write FOR LITERATURE 


“Physical Fitness and Personal Appearance” 

booklet and name of your Do/More repre- 

rovern- sentative mailed FREE upon request. 

. DOMORE atantes'” COMPANY, INC. 
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“Consistently better experience, based on 
cost-per-inquiry and inquiry quality,” 


Says Deef) bj Mbeerww 


General Sales Manager of 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 


“PARTWRIGH 7 - THERE MmMuasT 
: RE A MORE EFFICIENT 3 
| WAY of COMMANK ATION 








““THE EXCELLENT results obtained from a trial 
advertising schedule in The Rotarian not only 
warranted its continuance on our list but that the 
space be increased. 
“We have been using several business-executive 
riagazines besides The Rotarian, but we have con- 
FLEXIFONE Intercom! sistently had better experience, based on cost-per- 
inquiry and inquiry quality, from your book. 


“Our satisfaction with The Rotarian is evidenced 
not only by our use of it for the past three years but 
also by our placing a new schedule with you for the 
year ahead.” 


ystems 


imTeecom ecccccocoooooes® 


. 
coccececoooooro® 


116. 
opeRADIO MFG. CO Dept. 


tree literot 
Pieore send me free Ne 


Industry today expects results from its advertising dollars 
That is why so many of The Rotarian’s advertisers are re 
peaters, and why it’s worth checking on the facts and figures 
about the buying power and the business, personal and com 
munity influence of this executive audience net paid cir- 
culation now some 270,000. Your inquiry 1s invited and 


without obligation 


THE 


Rotarians 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bible, dated 1384. In that 1384 preface 
appears this statement: “This Bible is 
for the Government of the People, by 
the People, and for the People.” 

The use of this phrase by Webster, 
Lincoln, and others would indicate that 
they were literally readers of the Bible 
cover” the 


cover to including 


Durant Remark ‘Shocking’ 
A. WALKER 
Underwrite) 

Vaine 
Durant’s 


Says Louis Rotarian 
Insurance 
Rockland, 

Will 
THe ROoTaArRian for 
Capsule] 


page 10 of 
[History ina 
between 
Helen of 
the world 
shocking 
exciters to 


Du 


remar?t on 
January 
drawing an analogy 
storical significance of 
| the slogan “to make 
democracy” is rather 
take it, were popular 
commercial wa n Mi 
»pinion 

World 
i defense of 
The 


truggle 


upposed that the First 


really waged a 
v and our way of life 
sertion that It was a 
ite a commercial rival and that 
bunk fo 


Wilson's phrase was 


nsumption woul eem to re 
e support 
autiful Augusta, 
wal 
meditation, 
“In 


who 


picting ; l f that 
pensively 
iVe for its inscription 
fallen 


Germany a a 


of our comrades 


minate com 
United States.’ 


Will Du 
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Preserve Silence on Deed 
Says ADOLFO CASABLANCA, Ke 
or, Rotary Dist 
0, Argentina 
You're the Newspapermal 


> 


[HE ROTARIAN fo7 


sym 
Varch.] 
deed has not 


iany conse 


elementary discretion ad- 


vises silence as to names and even as to 
the act itself. Only a morbid desire for 
sensationalism would provoke the pub 
lishing of details, news that would re- 
quire an exaggeration, since the action 
lacks objective importance. The publi- 
cation of the names and details would 
only hurt the family affected without 
benefit to anvone, since it is not an 
event of such that would 
good of public 


magnitude 


offer teachings for the 


security. 


‘Faith of Religion Unrecognized’ 
Notes G. BroMLey OxNnaM, Bishop 
Methodist Church, New York 
New York, New York 

You have rendered all of us a great 
service in bringing to our attention the 
highly significant 


irea 


recommendation of 
the distinguished committee which re 
ported to UNESCO [War Is Not Nece 
THE Rorarian for November] ! 
wish these propositions might be 
from every pulpit, 
school, and understood 
It is to be regretted that 


sary, 
reac 
studied in every 
in every home 
the faith of 
religion is apparently unrecognized, and 
the extraordinary contribution of the 
churches to unrecorded Of 
gentiemen 
gists, psychologists, and journalists, and 
perhaps it was felt they should hold to 
propositions within their 


peac e 


course, these were sociolo 


own fields 


Follow-up on Cupid 
From Henri Barbet, Rotariar 
President, Albert Godde 
New York, New Yor) 
Although I am a resident of the United 

States, I maintain with the 

French Rotary Clubs my last 

visit to Lyon, I was shown a clipping 

of Rotary Helps Cupid (page 52, Tue 

RorarRian for December] 


Ine 


Bedin, 


contact 


Upon 


This item was 


most the Rotarians of 


interesting to 
and they 
their congratulations to 


to communi 
the bride 


Lyon asked me 
cate 
Lyon who is fortunate 


from enough to 


settle down in Texas 





The contributions of 38 additional 
Rotary Clubs had been made to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member by mid-February. 
This brought the total number of 100 
percent Clubs to 1,672. Since July 1, 
1948, Rotary Foundation contributions 
had exceeded $209,000. This includes 
contributions to the Paul Harris Me 
morial Fund, the Relief Fund, and the 
General Fund of the Foundation. The 
latest contributors (with numbers in 
parentheses indicating membership): 
ARGENTINA 
(16). 

AUSTRALIA 

Footscray (74). 

BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro (238). 
CANADA 

Sudbury, Ont. (66); Cardston, Alta. 

(37) 


Caucete 


CUBA 


Jatibonico (12). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


NEW ZEALAND 
Te Aroha (30); Dunedin (120). 


PERU 
Miraflores (23). 


UNITED STATES 

Lebanon, Ohio (47); Arcata, Calif. 
(43); Lafayette, La. (95); Willard, 
Ohio (37); Birmingham, Mich. (69); 
Athens, Ohio (44); West Carrollton, 
Ohio (37); Ronceverte, W. Va. (41); 
Astoria, Oreg. (39); Brunswick, Me. 
(70); Loyalton, Calif. (24); Easton, 
Md. (76); Sibley, Iowa (41); Ashe- 
boro, N. C. (74); Alliance, Ohio (106); 
Cochranton, Pa. (21); Columbia, S. C. 
(186); Le Mars, Iowa (38); Bluffton, 
Ind. (54); Kentland, Ind. (31). 

Cicero, Ill. (53); Portland, Oreg. 
(383); New Iberia, La. (56); Glencoe, 
Ill. (30); Gilman, Ill. (33); Berne, Ind. 
(26); Hamlet, N. C. (26); Amherst, 
Mass. (71). 

VENEZUELA 
La Guaira (17). 
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big events 
for 
Rotarians 


2 HOURS FLYING TIME APART! 


0 CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
\ TRADE FAIR 
1 ends June 10, Toronto 


| 
\ 1949 CONVENTION 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
Starts June 12, New York 


Make your trip to the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention at New York 
doubly protitable. Leave home a few 
days earlier and participate in the 
Canadian International Trade Fair at 
Toronto. At this new world market- 
place you can accomplish the business 
results of a long, expensive world tour, 


It will pay you to attend the 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


May 30-June 10, 1949 Toronto, Canada 


In this great world showroom you'll 
find the products you need in your 
business or can sell at a profit... 
grouped according to trade classifica- 
tions, regardless of national origin. You 
can compare all the goods that interest 
you ... see all the new ideas in your 
field .. . and make valuable contacts 
with businessmen of other nations. 

For full write to the 
Administrator, Canadian International 


information, 


Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada, or con- 
sult your nearest Canadian Government 
Representative. 
Canada is the host—but the Trode Fair is as 
truly international as Rotary. It belongs to the 
businessmen of cll nations. The products of 28 
countries were shown in 1948 and businessmen 
attended from more than 70 countries. 
DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT 
“OF CANADA 





No.24i7-LL 
cab Sta « 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS—INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 134” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 
( n chair wit nfidence—the result of 


of folding experience 


write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 











Write for folder (ty, Dept. P-4 
\— | Pere are more “steel folding chairs | — 











Lin institutional ‘service than any other make | 


ivy 1 \ 

AR 
“Proudly Presented 
and Proudly Worn" 


Do you recognize le ngth of service? Sound psy 
s for the recognition of long and 
f Length of 


chology call 
faithful service of your employes. 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor 
mation 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 


Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


Rotary emble ms 


gas ae” 


RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1 


Song fests enliven the weekly outings Alpena, Mich., Rotarians give each Summer 
for crippled children, who once each week broadcast over a local radio station. 


Rotary Reporter 
[Continued from page 45] 
—was the main 


intercity meeting held in Scranton, Pa 
His topic was “Operation Peace 


speaker at the rece 


Practically all members of the Rotary 
Club of 
neyved 204 miles to 


meeting in BLYTHE, 


CHINO, CALIF recently jour 


attend an intercity 
CALit As the guests 


approached the city, they were met by 


their 


staged through t 


hosts, and a 40-car parade vas 


streets 


irbecued 


Barbecue Helps Bi 
Spread the Word baked beans, and 


other prized food 
Rotarians of Nt 
efforts 
with 


fare recently 
VADA, Mo., in 
better 


and those associated with the farming 


helped 
thelr to become 


acquainted local farmers 


industry. Hosts and guests met and at« 


on a farm and a speaker outlined prog 


ress of the county's “G. I. on-the-farn 
training progran 


War veterans 


pointing out that 
enrolled in 


have 


gram 


Photographs Tell! 
Rotary History —— 
their Rotary | 

nently displayed or 
Club room are the 
Presidents Rotary 
Governors f thelr 
Presidents cove 


of the Club 


SEBRING, FLA 


The Good Work 
Keeps Growing 


ians derived 


Satisfaction out 


their International Service projec 


shipped 12 cases of 
Club of 


Rotary 


adistribution to 


when they 


clothing to the 


vear 
warm 
MAUBEUGE, FRANCE, for 
7 
| 


thankful l 


the needy It was vy received 
and a correspondence has been 


ently the F 


since 
maintained. Rec rench Clut 


sent seven gla ashtrays inlaid wi 


the Rotary emblem as a further “thank 
you.” Two were given to honorary Sep 
RING Rotarians and the others were auc 
bringing about $10 each. The 


Club's Work 


tioned off 
will aid the 


Boys 


money 


program 
A large 


quantity of cake mix was re 


cently sent by the Rotary Club of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to a Club in Denmark 
for distribution to the needy. It was 
and 


“something new 


CIRCLEVILLE, 


eported to be 


greatly enjoyed OHI0 
Rotarians are helping support a boys 
club in La Paz, BoLivia 

Pressed into service 


High Chair Came 


to the Meeting os 
his year-old child on 


the day when he should have gone to 
Rotary for 


baby sitter for 


his Club was in the midst 
attendance Woop 
Rotarian solved the prob 


of an contest—one 
STOCK, CONN., 
voungster to the 


lem by taking the 


meeting with him. The high chair went 
along! 
U. N. ‘Workers \ good tdea is al 
Feted Again WEYR WOrUE Tepes 
ing. Knowing that, 
tarians of BINGHAMTON, JOHNSON CITY 
: plaved nosts again 
a ‘“hristma 
United Nation 
» other ‘i A \ ] a\ nad 


holid: 


ecess, N 
to spend 
miles fron 
rhe guests a1 
I itl on the after 
befor ‘hristmas, and enjoyed a 
nformal week-end. (For a story 
1947 observance, see THE Ro 


for February, 1948.) 


Harbor Cruise arly 100 young 
; tera orgot heir 
Cheers Cripples rorgot§ tel 


physical handicaps 


lille enjoying a harbor trip in “sure 
enough ruisers and launches recently 
as guests of the Rotary Club of Bonpi 
was the fourth 
( rippled 

Punch 


gallons of ice crean 


JUNCTION, AUSTRALIA. It 


annual excursion = for the 


voungsters of the vicinity A 


and Judy show, 


and milk, and stacks of sandwiches and 


vere other attractions 


Cake 





Answers for Klub Quiz, Page 49 

1. 10 (page 32). 2. A building ma- 
terial (page 24). 3. 10 biilion dollars 
(page 10). 4. New York, N. Y. (page 
40). 5. A world globe (page 35). 6. 
Three miles (page 13). 7. 3,000 (page 
9). 8. Vancouver, B. C., Canada (page 
25). 9. 1799 (page 60). 10. Owned 
and peopled by Negroes (page 30). 
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FROM 
ROTARY 


LETTERS, TALKS, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Open the Eyes of the People’ 
J W. McCiure, Rota? 
tive Manager 

al Hardwood Lumber 


Illinois 


Assn, 
good citizens c: pray for most 
val in this 

l open the eyes of the 
nescence 
trength 
m of the 


weakness and eva 


ings and to the 


malignity 


ad coura 


individ 
lance 1s 

law 
thank 

vastly 
n the Pil 
Start 
le for the 
not 
ith upon 
National 


good 


does 


‘Tried Daily It Flourishes’ 


BLoop 


who 
via by 
carried 
to the 
tions of 
nother 
wqueduct 
be pre 
n. We 
old la 
the 
ly. Then 
it had 
blocks 
liment 
al mor 
umble 
idle- 


Voca- 
ervice 


art of 


world 
1other 


the vast needs of 


inventions 


has been formed by 
modern man and by all the 
he governs. People enliven the world 
through their inventions, their creative 
power and effi and by mutually 
replenishing one another's perfection, 
they can bring about a flourishing 


and increase the stand 


State 
lard of life. It has 
been this mutual service that has al- 
ready accomplished a tremendous task, 
the trails of whi And 
still the task of this service has not yet 
been exhausted. One may conclude that 
the greater still lying ahead. 
Every useful occupation serves to the 
benefit of human society and i 


h cannot vanish 


part is 
t requires 
and improvement, for 


best. To 


permanent care 


he profits most who serves 


serve a good idea has always been a dis 
tinction of honor to noble people and it 
when reconstructing 
life, that many 
before 


is necessary 
a new world 
individuals 
proudly avail themselves of this distinc 
tion—and in the first place, all Rotar 
lans 


now, 
and 
than 


more 


ever should 


Objections or Objectives? 

Let us get into the habit of urging defi 
nite, legitimate, constructive objective 
and find fault far Rotary 
needs far more the pushing of objectives 
than the voicing of objections. In you: 
case is it objections or objective 
Which?—From The Signal, Rotary Clul 
of East Pittsburgh, Pe nnsylvania, 


more, less 





SEND 
FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET... SEE 
HOW TODAY'S 
MOST MODERN 
HOMES ARE 
BEING HEATED 


marvecous B&G 


| B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heating will 
make your new home completely modern 


luxuriously comfortable z ut extravagance! 
This is the system that gives you Aidden 
heating! Pipe coils embedded in the floor orceil 
ing spread draftless, sunny warmth all over the 
house—warmth as cheerful as Spring sunsh 
B & G Hydro-Flo Heating is a forced circula- 
tion hot water system. That's why the heat 


Hydre-Fie 
Radiant Panel Heating 
IS READY FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


supply is so smoothly controlled—so closely 


matched to the weather that your home is 


never overheated nor underheated 

Hot Water, too, for kitchen, laundry and bath 
The Water Heater unit of a B & G Hydro-Fh 
System provides an ever-ready, all year ‘round 
supply of hot water—always plenty for auto- 
matic washers and showers. Send for booklet. 





BELL & GOSSETT 


DEPT. AY-28, MORTON GROVE, ILL. 


Send your fr 
with B& GH 


ee booklet “Capture the Sua 
dro-Flo Heating 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











THE FINEST 
=— 100% PURE 


MAPLE SYRUP 


A flavor te suit every taste 


Package of Three 8 Oz. Bottles 
$2.60 POSTPAID '*2;%i..05" 
SAMPLER PACKAGE 


contains 8 os. bottles 
of three grades—Fancy, 
A and B to help 
you determine which 
type of this superb 
Green Mountain nec- 
tar you prefer. Each is 
the finest quality of its 
kind: delicate.delicious, 
inimitable! Pasteurized 
to prevent mold, fer- 
mentation. Also packed 
as follows 
Bottles Fancy “A” “B” 
3 $3.25 2.60 2.10 
6 $6.25 4.95 3.85 
12 $12.00 9.60 7.35 


West of Miss., add $.25 for each 3 
bottles ordered. 


Send money order or check to 


DEER RIDCE FARMS 


R.F.D. No. 4, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sugor House t 


Delivered 
Anywhere! ae 00 


To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 





CUT YOUR SCORE WAY DOWN 
With the "INLINE" METHOD 


— Of Putting 
(he GREEN. -” 
Approaching 


The Simple And Logical 

System That Guarantees 

Stroke Reduction In The 
Scoring Zone 


_ > 
< : 


By the Author of 
GOLF AFTER FORTY 


Completely Illustrated 


$00 Postpaid 
HATTSTROM GOLF SPECIALTIES 


1724 Sherman Ave nston §. tilinois 











ARBOR V/ TARE. 


old 6 t “2 
pianting Case 
booklet write tc 


20 Million Trees 


Phd yrult ar “anade $ Write 
for Catalogue 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Penn. 


k ee 
address be 


60 


oblby 


FEW 


one which 


hobbies 
holds top interest for Ro- 
TARIAN WILLIAM J. ROBERTSON, editor of 
the Savannah (Georgia) Morning News 
His hobby is Biblical archaeology—but 
let him tell about it. 


A S THE teacher of a men’s Bible class 
in historic Christ Episcopal Church in 
Savannah—a parish in which the 
John Wesley once preac hed 


famed 
it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to delve into 
the archaeology of the Bible until it has 
become more or less of a hobby 

It seems to me that a successful study 
of the Bible, 
interpretation of its contents, 
a working knowledge of the 
Hebrew languages—that is to say, the 
ability to translate terms of the original 
texts into English. Also 
practical knowledge of the 


together with a reasonable 
calls for 


Greek and 


needed is a 
more impor 
tant discoveries made by the archaeolo- 
gists during the 
do not only with the early civilizations 
of man, but with his religions, 
and, 


past century, having to 
his cus 
above all, his 
the manner thereof. The 


of writings were on 


toms, writings and 
principal kinds 
tablets of clay and 
stone, on animal hides, and on papyrus, 
and many 
been made in all those 
throw new 
In my 


fascinating discoveries have 
mediums which 


il 
si0le stories 


light on the 
opinion two of the greates 
cultural events in man’s philological an 
literary histories were the discover 
the Rosetta Stone, with the final trz 
lations of the Inscriptions thereon 
the translations of the 


the famed Behistun Rock 


inscriptions 
in Persia 
The Rosetta Stone was found it 
near the mouth of ie Nile not 
Boussard 


in Napole on 


Bonaparte’s a 


lexandria by M 
scholar 
mies sojourned 
It contains an in tion in three 
guages: the Egy hieroglyphic 
demotic,” an t I % \ 
antiquarian named Champollion, w 
thorough knowledge of Greek 
the three 
decree of Ptolen 


compare 


inscriptions, which 


bore the 


written 200 B.C 
He discovered the k to the 
hieroglyphics, ¢ hilologic 

opened up a whole 


edge concerning th ancient 
literatures and civilizations 

The Behistun Rock, on the side of the 
200 miles north 


mountain of that name 


east of the ancient city of Babylon, in 
ancient Persia, rises 1,700 feet above the 
plain, and thereon were carved huge 


figures of statuelike proportions, accom 


panied by cuneiform inscriptions which 


tell of the glory and the conquests of 
the reign of Darius | 

The inscriptions are in the Persian, 
Elamite, and Babylonian languages. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, a British Army offi 
cer stationed in Persia, 
of the inscriptions in 1835. He studied 
them for 
his knowledge of 


took “squeezes : 


18 years, and finally, through 


Persian, discovered 


date back as far as the 


the “key” to the ancient Babylonian- 
Sumerian tongue, which paved the way 
for the deciphering of thousands of tab- 
lets found up and down the Euphrates 
Valley. Some of them lay near what is 
believed to have been the Garden of 
Eden, and some provide Babylonian ver- 
sions of the creation of the world and 
the Flood, and which are similar in 
many respects to the Old Testament ac- 
counts 

As a result of the 
ander the 


conquests of Alex 
Great in the 4th Century B.C 
the “koine dialektos,” or common Greek 
many 
tongue 


language, for centuries became 
throughout the 
ancient world, from Spain to the limits 
of India papyrus documents and 
letters of all Kinds have 
the Nile Valley which 
New Testament books were 


the “koine 


the prevailing 


and 
been found in 

that the 
written in 


prove 


dialektos.” 
dug 
Stone Age 


In Palestine archaeologists have 


up relics that go back to the 


tr 


William J]. Robertson, newspaperman 
and archaeology hobbyist, at his desk. 


prior to 5000 B.C., and the have suc 


ceeded, they 


belleve, In traci > route 


taken by the Children of from 
Egypt to the Promised Land They also 


they have 


he sites of 
Walls of 


Jericho, the ruins of Solomon’s famous 


believe found 


Sodom and Gomorrah, the 


stables, and other relics too numerous 
to mention here 

Archaeology, which today is well-nigh 
an exact embraces the 
including 
part of the 


more 


entire 


science, 
world America—but on no 
have its discoveries 
than in Bible 
lands, especially in the famed Euphrates 


earth 
been fascinating 
where it is now established that 
Abra 
ham’'s day, and where the laws of the 


Valley, 


] 


schools and textbooks existed in 


Babylonian king Hammurabi 


gated 2000 B.C 


promul 
, were found to do credit 


to a modern State in their social, eco 


nomic, and juridical aspects 

There are a number of excellent books 
on recent archaeological discoveries and 
first-rate monthly journals, pub 
lished in the United States and in Eng- 
which should be on the desk of the 


some 


land, 
thorough student of the 
An entirely delightful 


science 


world 


new 
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» the pains to examine the countless 


p to the Bible scholar who will Pen Pats: The following persons 
“pen pals” as their hobby interest 
Betty Kemp (15-year-old daughter of 
at our learned archaeologists tarian— 
us. Some of their discoveries P | 
ing, French, sports, radio, films), “The 
from the land where Abra ock Gaverland, Nr. Sandown, Isle 
Wight. England 
Emma Sumpter (1 
Rotarian ? uld li 
young people aged 16 
Putnan 


Borgeaud (/S-year daug 


his boyhood from the 


here Moses and followers 
ome from the | d where the 
Hi ™ and vocal studies 

is ) 


once 
Claudine 
nave 


young people l 77 Canada u 


tratia, Asia: interested 
philosophy, tennis : 
tone (Departement onstantine) 
geria 

Betty Jo Peterson 
of = Rotarian—wishe 
ade will ¢ hande 
in horsebac ri 
S46, Porterville 


Pp 


Hobby Ideas: 


Racing 


Music; 


Roxing: Re 


people 
nusi¢ 
Haven Racecourse 
Scarborough England. 
4 Williams 


Pigeons; Stamps 
f yout) ‘ age) 
1 Danne rkKe, > Zealand 


Chickens; Radio; Vhotographys: 
hy f 


le peo 


graphs; will erciange 
sngelo, Lex é ram-Road, Nadiad 


Stamps: Robert é j ol so - (16-yer 


idl 
sports 


Kentor 


Stamps: Coins: ; I ‘ vothi Isherw 


Coins 


( 


Stamps: | 


Coins: 


Geraldine Coney 
Rotariar ‘ 
terested 


ix 
4 fers 
Et A pee 
rr Xf A “UMBRELLAS 


RAIN COATS 
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you in the morning. Be sure to lock up 


listed 


wishes to correspond with young 
people interested in music, dramatics, writ 


of Rotarian would ke to correspond with 


Narbor 


terested 





JULES JURGENSEN 


Rotary Emblem Watch 
14K Gold-17 Jewels 


The Ideal Gift § 


For Your ¥ 
Outgoing 
President 
and Other 

Officers 
Wie a: 


but 
a specia 


iu jeart ilats 
w detail) 


KLE § SALES ¢ CO., Dept. 4R 
22 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me full details about your eclal 
re ine Jules Jurgensen watches with Rota 
blems. 


Name 


Address 
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SPEAKERS DESK tor une on 
& ia” high - 


GLORY mFG. co 
Harrison St.. Chicago 
Wabash 2-2070 


Rotary Club Record Systems " 
for SECRETARY » TREASURER 
PRESIDENT » COMMIT TES CHAIRMAN 


Muniell Compu 
107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il 





A COMPLETE ERVICE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO+ CHICAGO 1! 
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Mer! ZOO 


That Look and Feel like 
Finest Virgin Woo!....but 


60/ 


Fishermen! Golfers! Sportsmen! A 
sensational new idea in elastic-top 
socks! Qualitex English Rib Nylons 
super-comfort for sports, 
super- smart for business or dress 
Mode 100% of Spun DuPont Nylen 
Easy to Wash, Shrink-Proet, Moth-Proof 
Wonderfully kind to your skin be- 
cause they’re extra moisture-ab 
sorbent. Sturdy almost impos- 
sible to wear out; you will never 
“darn” them. The best sock in 
vestment that you ever made 
Money-back guaranteed 


$440 


Single Pr. 1.65 
e 


SIZES 91-13 


NG leneths 
te Seoek Mav vy 
Fan or Gress . Postage extra with 

meee QUALITEX MFG. CO., 1832 Beury Bldg. 

3701 N. Broad St., Phila. 40, Penna. 











INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


we write. qpecch es on any 
e Confidential 
eeches For Every Oc- 

& Ms $2 

$ 


anual 
fi 


WEST 
NEW YORK | 





adians write us for 


Talks matted 
k 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRAR 


1468 W. Sth St Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOLOING 
TRBLES 
KNEE 
INTER- 


Write for FERENCE 


literature 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
17 CHURCH ST. COLFAX. IOWA 


table that never 
disappoints 











An Activity for Your Club 
Do school libraries in your com- 
munity receive THE ROTARIAN? 
Students find it useful for reference 
Many Rotary Clubs sub- 


local schools 


purposes 


scribe for 














CUBAN TOBACCOS 
Cigars - Cigarettes - Pipe Tobaccos 
Mail orders filled and prices given by 


CENTRO OFICIAL ve: TABACO HABANO 


222 Lincoln Road Miami Beach, Fia. 


G XMAS TREE, 


We grow 20 milli trees @& year 
spe tal Xmas tree “Dulletin, Drices, one 


BIVE SPRUCE 3 p 


Very Any ol stock Well Baw penn 
6 rR! 4 wf a a“ 
paid a 
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MUSSER FORESTS, inc., Indiana, Penn. 
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Postpaid with Check or rte Order | 
Cc. D 











Stripped Gears’, 





My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Here is a of Mrs. Willis 
Johnson, West Point, 


under 


favorite 
wife of a 
Georgia, Rotarian 

The speaker emphasizing 
the need of coéperation. “All or 
ganizations need the cooperation 
of their members effective 
work,” he “Too often, how 
ever, the kind of coéperation 
see is like that of the men 
hunting Toward evening 
they chanced the 
what appeared to be a 

“The 
the ardor of 
what, but 
certain qualities of 
turned to his companion and said, 
‘What we need 
this is cooperation 
are undoubtedly 
and f¢ 
ing 
complish 


was 


to do 
said 
we 
two 
lions. 
tracks of 
lion 


cooled 


upon 
arge 
size of the tracks 
he hunters 


them 


some 
one of showing 
leadership, 
in a situation like 
These 
those of a 

Only 
we 


tracks 
large 


‘rocious lion by work 


together can hope to ac 


our purpose. So I will 
lion to determine 
fol 


fresh tracks and find out 


backtrack on the 
where he «¢ from and 
low these 


where he 


ame you 


went.’ ” 











Two Means a Crowd 


B 

i 

S have H 

biological 
which make it 
most imprac tical 
than 
have 
at all 


to keep one 


for if 


more 
you two 
in no time 
have @a 


ZOO 


you 


—Marike Likt 


Not What They Seem 
Nature's in 


produce as 


Man's 
vention 
jolly a 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
example, pig 
flying fox is a bat A 
beetle. How many 
kingdom can you 
lowing list? 

1. A sea 
2. A river 


imagination and 


have teamed up to 
characters did 
A groundhog, for 
rodent A 


ladybird is a 


cast of as eve! 


-it's a 


isnt a 


animal 
the fol 


aliases of the 
identify from 
cow isn’t a cow, it’s a 


horse isn’t a horse, 


A prairie dog isn’t a dog, it’s 


An ant lion isn’t a lion, it’s a ___. 
A mud puppy isn’t a young dog, it’s 
Da ° 

A titmouse 


isn’t a mouse, it’s a 


A guinea pig isn’t a porker, it’s a 


A tree frog isn't a frog, it’s a 
A glass snake isn't a snake, it’s a 
10. A silver fish isn't a fish, it’s a 

This quiz was submitted by Stewart Schen 
ley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania 


Measuring Up 
In regular wholesale 
transactions, what 
measurement 
price of each of these is quoted? 
1. Asbestos sheets. 2. Belting. 3. Brick 
Electric ene rgy. © 
Flour. 8. Nails. 9. Paint. 10 
Straw. 12. Gold 
submitted by S$ 
York 
to these 


following page 


commercial 
the standard 
on which the 


are 
units of 


4. Compressed air. 5 
Corks. 7 
Sand. 11 


This quiz 
New York 


The 


found on 


was Katz, of 


New 


answers quizzes will be 


the 


Inflation Note 


i/though I'm modern, it might be ple as 
ant 

To live in the past and earn in the pres 
ent 


—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. REED 


Twice Told “Sales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 
Evit 


lament 


Questionable 
Widow's 
getting 
up that 
died!’ 


much 
affairs 


“I've had 
husband's 
wish he 

PRINCETON, 


SO 
trouble mv 
sometimes I 


The 


wound 
hadn't Gadfly, 


INDIANA. 


Vovable 


Tree 


Object 
A solid thing that stands in ore 
place for 50 then suddenly 
jumps in front of a 

Weekly Letter, ELKINS, 


years and 


woman driver.— 


WeEsT VIRGINIA. 


Temporary 
He: “You 
waived certain rights when you married 


must remember, dear, you 


me.” 
She: “Yes, 


Prairie 


but it wasn’t a permanent 
wave.” Flower, Minot, Nortu 


DAKOTA 


Helpful 
\ hillbilly, 
along 
never 
or motorcycle before), 
and took a shot at it. 
His wife called out: 
varmint, Zeke?” 
“No,” he 


motorcycle ridet 
the the 
having seen an automobile 


grabbed his rifle 


seeing a 


going road below house 


(and 


“Did you get the 


said, “I didn’t kill it. I can 
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made 
News, 


till hear it growling, but I sure 


rn that man loose Rotary 


l 


(,UTHRIE OKLAHOMA 


Handle with Care 
The lady handed a 


the post-office clerk 


kindly old pack 
this 


breakable?” 


Does 
contain anything 
but the Ten Command 
sadly 
ISLAND, 


repliec It a Bible 
AND NEBRASKA 
Oral Error 

things are take, 


The 


opened bv mis 
o often as the mouth 


\UGUSTA, GEORGIA 


barber nicke he one 


r for the time, he 
here before?’ 


a sawmill ol / 


ive been 
the lost 


Log, 


strange! 


NESOTA 


Van f red Van 


\ 


gure 


Don’t Lie 


re the chance recoy 


or? asked idden 
percent,” t vsici 
Medic how 


SUTTER 


die of the 
tenth 
Sta- 


every ten 

Yours is the 
case I've treated. Others all died 
tistics are You're bound to 
get well.”—Rotografs, AMSTERDAM, NEW 
York. 


nine out of 
you 


that 
disease have 


statistics 


Thoughtful 

“How 
druggist of the man who was buying a 
toothbrush. “One for your ‘i 

“No, thanks. When I 
I give her the old one.” 

Several 
gasped, and then he added, 
her 
WILLIAMSON, WEST 


about two of them?” asked the 


wife? 


buy a new one, 
the 
“She uses it 
Bulletin, 


other customers in store 
Rotary 


VIRGINIA 


to clean shoes.” 


Back Talk 


When man was made, his joints were 
not so arranged that he could pat him 
self on the back.—T/he Light, Maywoop 


ILLINOIS 


Poetaster 
Laurie was a lioness, 
Supposedly a gentle pet 


A rhymster ventured to caress 


ind so became poet Laurie et 


Was. J. Kerr 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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Limerick 


The office desk is closed for the day 
The last customer has gone from the 
The busy machine is stilled. And 
you're home—with a few minutes 
to do something different—such as writ- 
ing the first four lines of a limerick. It 
s really simple—and it may bring you $5. 
After you have written your lines, address 
them to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. If they are chosen as the 
limerick-contest entry of the month, a 
sheck will soon be on its way to you 

** * 

From G. H. Nicholls, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Te Aroha, New Zealand 
comes the following limerick—the con 
test winner for the month. Send in your 
last line to complete it. If yours is chosen 
among the ‘ten best,” you will be sent 
a check for $2. The deadline has been 
set as May 20 


store 


now 


Magazine, 


TERRIBLE TARTAN 
A braw Hielan’ chiel named Mcleod 
Wore a tartan so terribly loud 
That its colors and stripes 
Downed the skirl of the pipes 


HAISIE DAISE 

Asking the boss for a raise isn't easy 
tor anyone —and the worker who was 
mentioned in four lines of verse in this 
corner in The Rotarian for January was 
by no means an exception to the rule. 
Recall the unfinished limerick about him? 
In case you don't, here it is once again 





Corner 


A worker who wanted a raise 
Approached his big boss in a daise, 
He just couldn't speak 
And both knees were weak 


Following are the last lines The Fixer 
has selected among the ‘ten best’ — 
with their contributors: 

You kneed braille,’ was the boss's /ast 
phrase. 

(Robert Mackintosh, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hamilton, Scotland.) 


But he got what he came for. Grit pays. 
(Bernard M. Allen, member of the 
Rotary Club of Cheshire, Connecticut.) 

Was he man, or a mouse in a mate? 
(Mrs. O. L. Hardwick, wife of an Eliz- 
abethtown, North Carolina, Rotarian.) 
Higher ‘means’ 

“ways.” 
(G. W. Duffield, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Great Yarmouth, England.) 

And now every payday he prays. 

ay Natanson, Ancon, Ca 
nal Zone: sister of Rotarian.) 


should provide stronger 


So they pensioned him off with due praise 
(Harvey C. Brainard, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Thompsonville, Connecticut.) 

The boss said, ‘You must mend your waise. 

(Joseph W. Fuld, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Hailey, Idaho.) 

So at the same rate his pay stays. 

(Henry J. Meiners, member of the 

Rotary Club of Leavenworth, Kansas.) 

But he got it and drove home in a chaise 
Cooper, member of the Rotary Club 

of Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada) 

Till he thought of the wife he obaise. 

(Leo J. Burke, Harvey, North Dakota.) 





ee 
AT LAST! A GEARSHIFT 
MOTOR for outboard boat- 
ing! The new Johnson QD! 
New performance. Breath- 
taking acceleration. 10 full 
horsepower (OBC certified 
brake h.p.at4000r.p.m.) Very 
slow trolling. Fuel tank sepa 
rate—carry it easily—plug 
it in—cruise for hours! Fuel 
gauge, rubber mountings, 
light weight,40 great features 
A new kind of outboard. See 
it at your Johnson dealer's 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
4100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro 


Wi MY for free Handy Chart which illustrates and de 
rule scribes all features of this great new motor 


JOHNSO OUTBOARD 


MOTORS 


THAT’S GRASS-CUTTING 


WITH “a! vl 


The clean-shearing action of a fast, easy 
handling Jacobsen Estate 24 will cut your 
lawn velvet -smooth — make it the show place 
of the neighborhood with just a minimum of 
effort. With drive wheels in the 
rear, this mower cuts close to 
flower beds, shrubbery and 
trees, reduces hand trim 
ming. Riding sulky lets you 
ride as you mow — what 
greater luxury for the 
family gardener? 

JACOBSEN ESTATE 24 
24 mch cutting width 
1-3 /4hp. Jacobsen 
Enmine—8290 

Riding Sulky—852 50 


All prices 
f.0.b. factory 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 

attractively illustrated pam- 

phiets: “A Living Link in 

History,”’ by John C. Mer- 

riam..."" Trees, Shrabs and 

Flowers of the Redwood 

Region,” by Willis L. Jepson..." The Story 

Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 

Fritz... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 

Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 

members— send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership) 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali 




















TO DEFINE ROTARY 
is not easy, but someone has said 
it is “the abstract ideal of service 
which inspires men to make con- 
crete social gains.”” We were re- 
minded of that when Mrs. Fitch’s 
story of the Torch Club in Korea 
Out there in a 
world a 


came to our desk 
troubled corner of our 
lone man who once had been a 
member of a Rotary Club most 
certainly applied the service ideal 
to achieve concrete social gains 
He will not solve the ‘Korean 
problem.” Yet who can foretell 
the length of the beam his candle 
will cast? 


SAMUEL BOGAN, 
like that Korean, is also a Scout- 
master, but on the other side of 
the globe. He, too, knows the joy 
of kindling a vision in the minds 
of youth. A visitor chanced to be 
in our office when page proofs ot 
I Have 


} 


arrived 


Vountains 


into my 
laid the 
that every 
holds 
| miers presli- 
atesmen of all kinds 
only 20 or 30 vears 
humble man 

have given 

What 


would be if 


1O now 


BUT AS POTASH SAID 

tel After the milk is 
make any differ- 

ice-box door 

A more pertinent question 
doing today for tal- 
what will make 

ders a decade o1 

aordinary response to 

> Rotary Founda- 

I is one evidence 

that aria ire aware of the 
problem. This project is but two 
vears old it already 55 young 
men of high promise have been 
enabled vy on. graduate 
] other than 
vear 18 were 
they 


their own Last 
awarded Fellowships—and 
China, Eng- 


came from Belgi 


64 


land, France, Mexico, Palestine, 
and the United States. This year 
there are 37 Rotary Foundation 
Fellows from 11 countries. Foun- 
dation Fellows for 1949-50 are 
now in the process of being se- 
lected 


“I’M NO ROCKEFELLER,” 
our visitor remarked as we dis- 
cussed the matter, “but in my 
own way and to the limit of my 
ability I can be a philanthropist 
too. That’s what I like about the 
Foundation. Every Rotarian can 


Peaks of Inspiration 


An excerpt from the new book My 
Road to Rotary, by the late Paul P. 
Harris: 

Select an “inspiration point” in 
the mountains and think of it as 
peculiarly your own. Learn the se- 
crets of the mountains; they will 
confide them to you if you make 
them your friends. Go to your “in- 
spiration point’ to witness the 
glories of the rising and setting sun. 
Moonlight and starlight transfigure 
your mountains into things weird 
but fascinating. 

Slowly climb the moon-touched 
mountains 
Up their stairway to the sky, 
Slowly each white cloud ascending, 
Seems a soul that passed on high. 
Sam’! Miller Hageman 


feel that the Fellowship project is 
his own—personally 

Men with long purses, he went 
on, can and should give more than 
men with short ones But the 
point is each serve It re- 
minded him o story of the 


president of a quarry railroad 
four miles long who asked for an 
exchange of passes from the pres- 
ident of a major system. The lat- 
ter demurred because of the dif- 
ference in mileage. “Your line 
may be longer than mine,” came 


back the reply, “but mine is just 


as wide as yours!’ 


ONCE IN A WHILE 
a busy Rotarian will dash into his 
Club luncheon, wigwag the Secre- 
tary, and then, with or without 
lunch, will dash out. But if he 


wasn’t there 60 percent of the 


meeting time, he wasn’t there at 
all—so far as his attendance cred- 
it is concerned. He is wrong in 
expecting credit and the Club 
Secretary is remiss in recording 
it. Rotary’s Constitutional provi- 
sions about attendance are clear 
and simple. The Aims and Ob- 
jects Committee urges all Clubs to 
enforce them strictly. 


THE DEBATE ON LOTTERIES 
in our February issue has brought 
in a query from a worried man. 
He wants to know whether there 
is “a law in Rotary” against it 
Rotary is distinguished among or- 
ganizations by having few “laws.” 
But in January the Board of Di- 
rectors did discuss lotteries and 
expressed a point of view. It is 
that Rotary Clubs will always 
seek to promote the highest re- 
gard for the organization, on the 
part of both Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians It follows that no 
Rotary Club will raise money by 
raffles in a country 

activities are not 


lotteries or 
where such 
looked upon with complete favor. 
WHERE WE LIVE 

the birds are coming back to nest 
And the annual accompaniment 
of that natural phenomenon is a 
reminder in these columns that 
Spring is a good time to take a 
look at your Club’s roadside sign. 
Give it the sharp look of the 
travelling Rotarian who is won- 
dering if your Club is a live one 
Maybe your sign is shop-new, but 
the chances are that it would be 
a better show window for your 
Club if it were given a paint bath. 
Or maybe it’s time for a new sign 


THE ROTARYOLOGY CLASS 
will come to order, please. And 
the first question is: “How many 
countries and or geographical re- 
gions have Rotary Clubs? 

“Seventy-nine.”’ 

“Very good, sir. And what is 
the latest one? It’s in Africa— 
that’s just to help vou.” 

“Please, sir, it's Tanganyika.” 

“Very good. And how do you 
pronounce it?” 

“Tan—as 
in ‘ban’; yika as in 

“Hiccough.” 

“You—er—took it out of my 
mouth!” 

“Class dismissed!” 


anneal Cbt- ov 


in ‘ban’; gan—also as 
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{LAN LADD now co-starring 


Scene from the Alcoa Technicolor Film,“Unfinished 
Rainbows’, starring Alan Ladd as Charles Martin 
Hall with Janet Shaw as his sister Julia. Available 
on request for your church, school or organization. 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Address 1787 
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n “WHISPERING SMITH", a : Pan amount Picture. Color by Technicolor. 


How a group of American pioneers 
has held the price of Aluminum down 


Charles Martin Hall had a 
eve. Every one of us has it too 

He was bound and determined to find a way to make 
The schoolbooks all tell how he did 


special kind of gleam in his 


aluminum cheaply 
it, where the world’s greatest scientists failed. 

Bluntly speaking, Charles Martin Hall set out to cut 
the world price ot aluminum 

He was the first of the men and women of Aluminum 
Company of America. He licked a process. We who fol- 
lowed him have been at it ever since. 

Millions of details. Engineering. Processing. Handling. 
Methods 

But the gleam is the same 

It’s bumping elbows in the research lab with men who, 


Applications. Equipment. 


——-THE MEN AND WOMEN OF ____ 


in fifty vears, have accomplished most of the finding-out 
that took fifty centuries, with the age-old metals. 

It's working in the mill and having it seem that every 
shining sheet racing over the rolls is your own. 

It’s typing a letter in answer to a simple query, and 
having the deep-down feeling that you may be in at the 
birth of a new business, taking root in aluminum 

We propose to keep on being pioneers in broadening 
the usefulness of aluminum. Alcoa Aluminum sold in 1939 
for 20 cents a pound. It sells today for 16 cents. 

We are pioneering with microscopes and calipers and 
rolling mills. We'll stack them against axes and squirrel 
rifles and spinning wheels, for a place of importance in 


the history of our America. 


To know other stories of the Alcoa family and the growth of aluminum’s usefulness to you, write for free copy of “Aluminum— Its Story)’ 1787 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








If Time Stood Still... 


Your days would be golden hours of blue sky and blue‘water. .. of brilliant 
flowers and breath-taking views ...of sheer delight in pink sandy 
beaches, perfect fairways and glorious sailing weather. Your nights would 
be filled with music... the scent of flowers in the air 
eeeand wishing in the starlight, dancing in the moonlight. 


If time stood still...and you were in Bermuda. 


You'd have sunny hours for playing on breeze-cooled courts, on fairways 


overlooking the sea...at night vou'd dance the moon and stars away. 
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You'd swim in the clear |luc water...lie on the soft, powdery sand under You'd stroll through streets of 


the warming sun, le ting Gime pass lazily by. old world charm, 


B Bonde, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE «write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth 
Vv. 1 r 372 Bay Street, 1 n Ontario, Canada. Your Trai i t t 


your Bermuda vacation—at n st to you 








